) ACCIDENT INSU IRANCE. 


ae With Sp porting and Country House Supplement. 


London, September 16, 19 { REGISTERED “AS AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. BY INLAND POST SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDEN 
TO THE TEAPOT. 


For the convenience of our Patrons who do not 

reside near our Branches or Agents, we shall be 

pleased to send 5S-lbs. of our FINEST TEA, 

carriage paid, on receipt of 3/9 in stamps or 
postal orders. 


LIPTONS 


-ones; CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


- TEA MERCHANTS 


A i BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Illustrated 


Ly To oH HM, 
ournal H.M, The King, The Emperor : pes The eae ofltaly. The es of Spaln, 


of LIPTONS TEA. 


NO TEA EQUAL TO LIPTONS. LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
Gold Medal, Jamestown, 1907. Gold Medal, Berlin, 1907, 


Highest Awards. 


Growers of the Finest Tea the World can Produce. 


Sole Proprietors of many of the most famous Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa Estates In Ceylon, covering thousands of acres. 


Society 
and the 
Drama. 


THE VERY FINEST TYRES 


Only could have withstood 
the severe tests imposed by the 
Irish, Scottish, and R.A.C. Trials. 
Motorists, when purchasing tyres, 
will do well to remember the 


Every Wednesday phenomenal success of 


Price Sixpence. D U N L O P S. 
CHARRON MOTOR CARRIAGES 


The F ashionable Car of the Day. 
Write for a copy ok “A FEW OPINIONS ON CHARRON CARS,” Gratis and Post Free. 


Over 100 Owners of Charron Cars have given their experiences. No other motor firm in the world can produce such testimony, 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE Co., Ltd., 33-37, Wardour Street, London, W. 


SOLE ENGLISH AGENTS FOR CHARRON, LIMITED, THE CHARRON CAR. 


THE SAVOY && = RESTAURANT. ___ 


Ss See meer ea 
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These delicious high-class Cigarettes are totally distinct from any others 
obtainable; they satisfy the taste of the most discriminating smokers. 


VIRGINIA LEAF. 


SraTEGRPRESS — 


SUPERIOR TO 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. 


Per 100. Per 50. Per 25 
CIGARETTES No.1: 6- 3/- 1/6 


Sold by all good-class ‘Gobacconists and Stores. 
Manufactured by ARDATH TOBACCO CO., STATE EXPRESS WORKS, LONDON, E.C. 


SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY 


iS ACHIEVED BY USING 


THE BEST LENSES 


AND THE 


BEST APPARATUS. 


SEND FOR 
i ROSS’ Illustrated List of most Recent 
and Improved Model Cameras. 
ROSS’ Special Pamphlet and Prices of the new 
“HOMOCENTRIC" Lenses. 

ROSS’ Price List of Ross-Zeiss Lenses. 
ROSS’ Catalogue of “Prism \Binoculars, Field Glasses, 
Gelescopes, Microscopes, Gc., Free by Post, 


ROSS’ LENSES Adapted to Customcrs’ own Cameras. 
ROSS’ OPTICAL WORKS, Clapham Common, 


LONDON, S.W. 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS AND OPTICIANS. 


a y “TheNars ary e cL 8S 7 ee 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS & LONDON BANKS 


The New Prospectus just issued by the Mercantile Bank of 
London, Ltd., deals very fully and minutely with the increased 
benefits and advantages that can now be secured by Country 
Customers with London Banks. The question of Current Accounts 
for small Traders is dealt with, also the vexed point of interest 
on deposits. A new departure on the part of London Banks, i-c., 


GUARANTEED BANKERS’ CHEQUES: 


is fully discussed and explained, and a chapter devoted to Banking 
Profits and the Public is well worth the careful perusal of those who 
have banking accounts or contemplate opening a banking account 
in London. 


A copy of this prospectus will be forwarded post free on mentioning THE TATLER 


To the Secretary, THE MERCANTILE BANK OF LONDON, Ltd., 


Established 16 years. KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Se 


Benger’s Food, prepared with 
fresh new milk, is all food. 


It is distinguished from others by the ease with 

which it can be digested and absorbed. It can be 

served prepared to suit the exact physical condition of 
the person for whom it is intended, 

Benger’s Food is for infants, invalids, and all whose 
digestive powers have become weakened through illness or 
advancing age. 

Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


Vii 


WG 


CURACAO, ANISETTE (EXTRA DRY) 
CREME DE MENTHE, 
CHERRY BRANDY, APRICOT BRANDY: 


Vol. XXIX. No. Sidhda { REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL ( 


POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER! 


z rent 
MISS MARIE LOHR AND MISS MADGE TITHERADGE ee: 


As Margaret and Lisa respectively in ‘‘ Faust,” Mr. Tree's wonderful triumph at His Majesty's. Miss Lohr, who was born in Australia, is the daughter of 
‘Miss Kate Bishop, now playing at the St. James's, and the niece of Mr. Alfred Bishop, who is playing at Wyndham’s. Miss Titheradge is the daughter 
of Mr. George Titheradge, the actor; he spent many years in Australia 
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COUNT CHARLES EULENBURG 


Son of Prince Eulenburg, the Kaiser’s former 
favourite, who was married recently in London to 
Fraulein Marx, a Berlin actress 


Royal Doncaster. 

HAT ever-popular meeting, Royal 
Doncaster, was favoured by the 
gods as the weather, particularly 
on the opening days, was all that 

could be desired. The King after his rest 
at Marienbad, looked in the very best 
of health and was evidently in the best 
of spirits notwithstanding the unexpected 
failure of his harse, Princesse de Galles, in 
the Champagne Stakes. To the dis- 
appointment of all the male members of 
the smart house parties around he again 
donned the conventional top hat and 
frock coat, and they perforce had to follow 
suit. There were more heartburnings 
than ever over the distribution of ad- 
mission cards to the ladies’ stand, which in 
exclusiveness could give the royal enclo- 
sure at Ascot many yards and a beating, 
and sudden indisposition overcame many 
a stately dame and giddy matron whose 
stateliness or giddiness had not been 
sufficient to gain them admittance into 
the sacred nase 


A Social Centre: 
[)oncaster is one of those great racing 
events where society can be said 
to rediscover itself again. Since Glorious 
Goodwood the fashionable throng has 
been scattered about in all directions, 
either shooting or,yachting or travelling 
about from one place to another, but at 
the popular and historical St. Leger they 
hurry back again, and the little quiet, 
somewhat sleepy, town becomes the centre 
of the social elements. 


The King’s Host. 
ord Savile, who once more entertained 
the King at Rufford Abbey for the 
Doncaster races, was once asked how it 
felt to entertain his Majesty. “My dear 
sir,” he replied, “ you would never know 
that he is other than an ordinary guest. 
He has the utmost consideration for every- 
one down to the servants, and nothing 
annoys him more than to think he has put 
anyone out of the way. He falls in readily 


with any suggestions made for his enter- 
tainment, and I have in my time had 
many guests who have occasioned me a 
considerable amount more trouble. ‘The 
only thing you have to remember is that 
his “Majesty likes a joint of cold beef on the 
dining-room bullet in case he would like 
a slice before he retires for the night.” 
When John Savile Lumley-Savile was at the 
Foreign Office less than twenty years ago 
there were few who surmised that he would 
become one of his Mayjesty’s - favourite 
hosts. However,so soon as he succeeded 
his uncle, the rst Lord Savile, he at once 
took that place in society that nature and 
his many abilities had destined him for. 
Lord Savile exercises a power to-day in 
the diplomatic world that only very few 
realise, and there is nothing the King likes 
better than a chat with him on current 
affairs. His Majesty, too, has great faith 
in his ability, and a short time ago ex- 
plained to a group of his friends how a 
certain matter would eventuate. Some- 
one present concurred, and ventured to 
express surprise that the King took the 
same view. ‘Oh, that is not my opinion,’ 
replied his Majesty, “Savile told me that 
the other night.” 


Rufford Abbey. 
“The means employed for his Majesty's 
comfort at Rufford Abbey are really 
wonderlul. Near the river a long secluded 
walk has been made where he may take 
his morning constitutional practically un- 
observed. The bedroom reserved for his 
Majesty’s use is a large and extremely 
airy one overlooking the principal gardens 
and is decorated in a colour scheme of a 


TWO FAMOUS RACEHORSE-OWNERS 


Captain Clayton, on left, tells Mr. Reid Walker a 
good story 
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COUNTESS EULENBURG 


Formerly Fraulein Marx and the daughter of a 
Berlin locksmith, who came to London to marry 
Count Charles Eulenburg 


very beautiful shade of old gold. During 
these royal visits the original dining- 
room, which on such occasions is 
found to be much too small, has been 
rearranged, and here the guests take their 
meals. Thus a drawing-room proper does 
not exist as the house itself is by no means 
a large one, but a long and extremely 
wide corridor lias been converted into a 
temporary sitting- room, and here little 
tables are arranged the whole length of 
the corridor where his Majesty and the 
other guests repair after dinner to enjoy 
their game of bridge, which is the only 
form of amusement indulged in alter their 
strenuous days at the races. 


A V.C. who Once Struck the King. 
(e New South Wales there lives a man 
—a loyal and devoted subject of his 
Majesty—who once struck King Edward. 
Sergeant Jolin Eaters an old Mutiny vete- 
ran and V.C., who for the last forty-five 
years has been employed first as a warder 
and then as gaol governor in the penal de- 
partment, is the perpetrator of this unique 
act, and is fond of telling the story. The 
incident happened when he was a very 
young soldier at Chobham Camp. He 
was busy cleaning his accoutrements one 


’ day and had spread them all out neatly 


and methodically on the ground around 
him when “a young slip of a lad”? came 
eon ards him kicking the things out of his 

ray ashecame. ‘‘‘ Clear out of that,’ I 
Peared says the old man, “but he just 
came on smiling at me. So I ups and 
clips him under the ear, saying, ‘I'll teacli 
you more respect for the Queen’s uniform.’”’ 
A horrified young officer hurried to the 
spot and explaining to Private Paton the 
enormity of his action insisted on an in- 
stant apology. The Prince, however, 
would not hear of such a thing, and said 
laughingly that he hoped Paton would 
continue to enforce due respect to the 
Oueen’s army in others. Not long alter 
ihe Mutiny broke out in India, and young 
Paton won his V.C. in carrying out the 
Prince’s wish. 
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A Famous Amateur 
Huntsman. 
he Duke of Beau- 
fort, who broke 
his leg in the hunting 
field last week, is one 
of the most famous 
masters of hounds in 
the country. He has 
been master of the 
Badminton Hounds—a 
pack which dates back 
to the days of the 5th 
duke in 1762 and is 
the cite one in Eng- 
land to hunt six days 
a week — for many 
years, and is recognised 
as the finest amateur 
huntsman in England. 
The duke’s seat, Bad- 
minton Park near 
Chippenham, is noted, 
among other things, 
for some fine carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons. 
The Beaufort resi- 
dence, by the way, 
gives its name to the 
game of badminton, a 
modern modification of 
the ancient battledore 
and shuttlecock, which 
is now coming into 
vogue again. Another 
less-known use of the 
word, “ Badminton,” is 
connected with the 
prize ring. The story 
Boe that a previous 
duke, who was a great 
patron of pugilists, had a marked fancy for 
acertain kind of sweetened claret. Aw are 
of this taste his friends of the “ring’ 
when they drew blood used to call it 
“drawing badminton.” The duke is the 
brother-in-law of Lady Henry Somerset, 
whose temperance and social work is 
well known. Though over sixty he makes 
a practice of 
hunting his 
pack himself at 
least twice a 
week during the 
season, and is 
bitterly.  disap- 
pointed that his 
accident will 
prevent his being 
present, except 
perhaps in a car- 
riage, at the 
opening meet in 
November. 


jockey; Mr. 


% it 


Lord Halsbury. 


ord Hals- 
bury, who 

has just entered 
his eighty-fourth 
year, enjoys the 
distinction of 
having held the 
Great Seal fora 


longer period 
(with only two 


exceptions) than 
any other Lord 
Chancellor. 
Lord Eldon and 
the Earl of Hard- 
wicke have 
twenty-five and 
nineteen years of 


LORD AND LADY ALINGTON AND THE HON. 
NAPIER STURT 


An interesting photograph taken on the occasion of 
the silver wedding of Lord and Lady Alington 


AT THE DONCASTER MEETING 


On the left is seen Morton, the trainer of Your Majesty ; Walter Griggs (with back turned), the 
‘*Jack"’ Joel, the owner; and on the extreme right Mrs. J. B. Joel 


service respectively to their credit. Both 
physically and mentally Lord Halsbury is 
still extraordinarily vigorous, and during 
the parliamentary session often walks home 
to Kensington after a hard day, spent first 
in discharging the duties of a law lord 
and afterwards in his seat in the House of 
Lords. As Sir Hardinge Giffard he used 


In the successful play, 


rs) 
fon) 
NX 


Floor Back,” at the St. James’s Theatre 


REE AAR Be 


lowm Out (continued). 


to be much in request 
on the political plat- 
form, and even now 
his speeches in the 
Lords show that his 
mental powers are in 


no way diminished. 
His lileasa OC. was 
an intensely interest- 


ing and varied one. 
Nearly half-a-century 
ago he narrowly 


escaped death whilst 
defending a prisoner 
at the Old Bailey, 
an insane clergyman 
firing a revolver 
at him. He was one 
‘of the many counsel 
lretained in the famous 
Tichborne case and 
has been connected 
with nearly every cause 
célébve for the last filty 
years. He has never 
been a smoker and 
detests even the smell 
of tobacco. 


‘* Fireproof London.” 


he members of the 
London Stock 
Exchange have now 
begun to treat the 
incident when a 
stranger started firing 
a pistol off amongst 
them as rather a joke. 
At. the time, however, 
it created a “panic” 
among them of the sort they are not 
generally accustomed to. But a shout of 
laughter went up when it was discovered 
that the one member who had been hit 
and been saved from injury by his cigar 
case bore the telegraphic address of “ Fire- 
proof, London.” ‘“ Bullet-proof”” wou'd 
seem to have been more appropriate. 


Miss Maud 
Allan’s Pluck. 
NM rs. Allan, 
~ the mother 
of the beautiful 
dancer, Miss 
Maud Allan, 
fell at the 
Palace Theatre 
on Wednesday 
night last and 
fractured her 
arm in three 
places. We wish 
to eau our 
sympathy with 
her in her 
accident and 
also extend it to 
her talented 
daughter, who 
had to “ face the 
audience”? im- 
mediately after 
the accident. 
The necessity for 
keeping a brave 
face to the 
public under all 
circumstances 
one of the 


fuusham & 


MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AND MISS GERTRUDE is 


Banfield 


ELLIOTT tragedies of a 
“The Passing of the Third Bee favou- 
rite. 


-THE, TATLER 


London, September Sixteenth, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENZRAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
> SPAS, &c. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


Tons, London. Marseilles. Naples. 
ORTONA (twin screw).......... 7945 Sept. 18 Sept. 25 Sept. 27 
OPHIR (twin-screw) 6814 OcteE2 Octi239 Oct. 11 
ORUBAR rT. crccsscieetses 5971 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
OMRAH (twin-screw)............ 8130 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
7 F. Green & Co., Head Offices : 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
For HEALTH 


H A R int O G AT E and PLEASURE. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, ‘Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A\BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


A VIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Leace, Manager. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff fot Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KNAccs. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. &87~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBeE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. i Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


Light Luncheons. After- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor, 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


HARROGATE. Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. Rey. 


HARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. ‘Grams: 


Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


Near station and pump room. 


WV Overlooking the 
Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


HARROGATE.—The Granby. Facing the Stray. Stands in extensive grounds beautifully 
situated. Lawn tennis. Electric light. Excellent stabling. Nearest hotel to new Golf 
Links. For terms apply the Manager. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most H Hotels 
H purvey the ““CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters, in syphons aaa banlece | yes 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


Excellent 
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AIETY THEATRE, Manager, Mr. Georce EpwarbEs. 
Every Evening et &9. pir, Georee Edwardes's New Production. 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


{ ONDON HIPPODROME., 


& TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 
E MPIRE. LAST NIGHTS of ADELINE GENEE in THE DRYAD and COPPELIA. 
“AFTER THE OPERA.” 


LYDIA KYAKSHT, VELANCHE'S DOGS, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitrcutns. 


QUEEN’S HALL, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY at 8 (till October 24), 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
1St5/2S%, 3S. 0S- 
Full Programmes for the entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320, Regent 


Street, W. = 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST—continued. 


HARROGATE. Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ** Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


HASTINGS.— Sandringham Private and Residential Hotel. Sea front. Charming position. 
Dining,-Drawing, and Smoking Rooms, with Balconies, and all principal Bedrooms face 
the sea. Most moderate inclusive terms. Resident Proprietor. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The Premier Hotel of the Midlands, Ideal Summer 
Resort. Best centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splendid 
Garage for 60 cars. "Phone: 109 Leamington. 


High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


roads. Telegrams: * Regent.” 


LEEDS. Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines, Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty MEap, Resident 
Proprietor. 

SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esp anade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. The best of everything.” 

Apply MANAGERESS. 


GS CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf Tinks, 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


& CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLtor & Sons, New Street. ozs 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hctel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 


Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer, 
SCOTEAND FOR - EVER! 
. 
Seotland is the note of the moment. The 


Court and Society are there, and thousands of 
holiday makers are sojourning north of the 
Border. For that reason 


fe leblay Jer lol iathder 1h, 


of this week, issued on September 18, has de- 
voted a great deal of space to Scotland, its sports, 
its personalities, and its attractions generally, 


The number, however, contains many other 
elements of interest, notably, 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S WEDDING. 
THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 
THE LITERARY LETTER BY C.KS. 
THE NEW PLAYS OF THE SEASON. 


MV Bie Soe Eber. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


6d. 


& ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - {£1 8s, 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Siximonths =) guises er 14s. 1d, 15s, 3d, (83°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s. 9d. 


: Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street. 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Town and (continued). 


Mayall 


THE HON. R. DUDLEY RYDER 


Whose marriage to Miss Beryl Angas, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Angas of Lindsay Park, 
Angaston, South Australia, takes place to-day 


Concerning the Wedding of ‘* Winston.” 
M: Winston Churchill’s marriage leaves 
the Cabinet with only one bachelor, 
Mr. Haldane. Sir Edward Grey, Lord 
Althorp, and the Marquis of Ripon are 
widowers. It makes the third among the 
members of the present Cabinet, which isa 
record in the history of modern ministries. 
‘The Lord Chancellor set the good example, 
which was followed in the spring by Mr. 
McKenna. It is not generally known that 
the original name of the Hozier family to 
which Mr. Churchill’s bride belongs was 
McLehose. ‘The shrewd investment by a 
canny Glasgow gentleman of that name 
in land on the Clyde formed the basis of 
the fortune which enabled the late Lord 
Newlands to leave an estate of the value 
of more than a million and a half sterling. 
The family seat of the Hoziers is Mauldie 
Castle in Lanarkshire. 
o >, & 
Our New Ambassador 
at Berlin. 
ir Edward Goschen, 
who has just suc- 
ceeded Sir F. Lascelles 
as British ambassador 
to Germany, has one 
of the longest am- 
bassadorial records, 
having been over forty 
years in the diplomatic 
service. His advance- 
ment to Berlin will 
necessitate his leaving 
his present post in 
Austria, which will 
mean a personal 
wrench as he is very 
fond of that country 
and has for many 
years leased the mag- 
nificent castle of Teuts- 
chaach in Carinthia 
for the sake of the 
hunting. It is one of 
the loveliest places in 


splendid crag in the middle of a forest. 
One of his earliest diplomatic experiences 
was at Buenos Ayres, where he met and 
married Miss Hester Clarke. 


sxe 
ARN See ad 
Shots 37 Toles 


A JUDGE JUDGING 


Sir T. T. Bucknill at the South London Harriers 
Autumn Meeting judging the 100 yd. 


Society in Marienbad. 


ome of the most interesting personalities 
in European society have been con- 


~gregated in the little Austrian town of 


Marienbad of late, among them Madame 
de Janay, who recently had the honour of 
entertaining the King, Madame Wadding- 
ton, an old friend of the King and Queen 


A MAN BIRD 


Mr. H. J. B. Passat of Thornton Heath has invented a new flying machine, and claims to have 


H. Walter Earntt 
MISS BERYL ANGAS 


Whose marriage to the Hon. R. D. Ryder of the 
8th Hussars, son of the late Earl of Harrowby, 
takes place to-day (Wednesday) 


who has often stayed with their Majesties 
at Windsor and Sandringham, and the 
Marquis de Soveral. Madame Wadding- 
ton, as all the world knows, is an American 
and the widow of the charming man who 
was for-a time French atnbassador in 
London, and is herself a brilliant diplo- 
matist. M. de Soveral.is an old friend of 
hers, and she tells an amusing story of an 
embarrassing episode which once happened 
to them at a luncheon party given at Hat- 
field in honour of the German Emperor. 


& 


M. de Soveral and the Necklace. 
uring the meal Madame Waddington 
found that her pearl necklace “had 
got unfastened and baffled all her sur- 
reptitious attempts at clasping it again. 
After some futile struggles with it she 
turned to M. de Soveral 
who sat next her and 
whispered, “ Do please 
clasp my necklace for 
me.” Now, even dip- 
lomatists are not good 
at this sort of thing, 
and. M. de Soveral’s 
efforts not only met 
with no success but 
drew the attention of 
the whole company. 
The Kaiser remarked 
laughingly, “I see 
Portugal is trying to 
strangle France,” and 
two or three royalties, 
among them Ning 
Edward, came to the 
rescue, on which he 
continued, ‘“ Matters 
are indeed _ getting 
serious now that 
England intervenes.” 
Eventually the neck- 
lace was adjusted after 
having caused much 
merriment and banter, 


Austria, rose- €M- — found the secret of aerial flight. He states that in the course of his experiments he has risen which Madame Wad- 
bowered, and poised and sustained himself in the air. Mr. Passat is seen’in the photograph with one pair of the dington bore with 
ont thes topi sol) aa wings, which are a main feature of his invention great equanimity. 
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J. M. Barrie’s Play Described in Scots by J. M. B. 


se IT on yer gravat, John!’ Frae 


the moment I saw Maggie Wylie 
rowin’ the comforter roun’ John 


Shand’s neck I kent he had met 
his fate. Naebody near me seemed to, 
ken what a “gravat’’ was. In fact, I 


hadna heard the word for mysel’ for twenty 
years, but Miss Trevelyan pronounced it 
as if she had been tyin’ gravats a’ her life, 
and my hairt fairly loupit when I heard 
her at the Duke of York’ s. 


ome ron may hae seen in it a symbol 
o’ the noose tichtenin’ round John’s 
neck. But in p’int o’ fact it was mair like 
a mither wrappin’ up her laddie setting out 
to the school on a frosty mornin’. At ony 
rate, if Maggie hadna been there to tie it 
John Shand would never 
hae become a man ava, 
but simply a clever young 
loon wi’ plenty o’ heid but 
nae hairt. That's the 
warst 0’ lots o’ lads in the 
land o’ Thrums, though ye 
micht nae think it wi’ 
Burns’s love sangs in yer 
mind. It’s nae that they 
are hard- hairtit, but they're 
some feart o’ the weemin. 


Were fl been orn 
and bred beside a 
quarry hole and she had 
the grit o’ the granite that 
her father ‘and brithers 
howkit out and grew rich 
upon. The brithers werena 
feel fond o’ her, but they 
had a great belief in her 
abeelity and were sair made 
when they saw the years 
slippin’ awa’ (she was sax- 
and-twenty) without ony 
man slippin’ a ring on her 
finger. So it was an in- 
spiration when they pro- 
posed to John Shand (whom 
they catcht readin’ their 
buiks) to gie him £300 for 
completin’ his education at 
the college if he would 
mairry Maggie when he got 
his M.A. That’s a pinnacle 
that the clever Scots loon 
likes to reach, and John 
aifter some hummin’ and 
hawin’ (for ye could na 
ca’ Maggie a bonnie lassie} 
closed wi’ the water, 


[t seems a cold- blooded 

way 0’ goin’ on, especi- 
ally as Maggie sat wivin’ 
a stockin’ by the fireside as 
the fowr men were dis- 
cussin’ her future, but she belanged 
to a type o’ weemin’ that are nae sae 
readily insulted as they are sooth o’ the 
border, and she likit John wi’ a’ his cock- 
sureness and his hard-hairtitness because 
she kent she would yet win her way to 
his hairt although it micht tak a gey 
whilie to get there. 


\ eel, John got through the college and 
was elected Leeberal M.P., and true 
letter o’ his bargain he marriet 
Maggie. But there was aye ae thocht in 
his heid. He was determint to get on. 
And he did get on, because (tho’ he didna 
ken’t) Maggie was aye at his elbow giein’ 
him ideas and polishin’ up the speeches 
that made the Hoose o’ Commons listen 
to him wi’ glowerin’ een. 


to the 


MR. TREE AS MEPHISTOPHELES IN 


i) ohn thocht it was Lady Sybil Lazenby 

that brocht him luck. She was a 
good-looking lass and her claes were far 
brawer than } "Maggie's s, and so John fell in 
love wi’ her, or thocht he did, which is 
aboot the same thing. Ae day i in his ain 
drawin’-room—a far grander place than 
the parlour at the Pans where the Wylies 
lived—he fell on his knees beside it and 
gaed her a diamond pendant. Just at 
that moment Maggie cam’ in, but she 
didna scream or do ony o’ the playactin’ 
kind o’ thing. 


he same day her brithers cam’ to see 
her and brocht a shawl for her. 
“What has John gie’n ye?” they askit. 
Noo mony a woman would hae lookit 


“FAUST” 


geypit or began to greet, but Maggie had 
a’ her wuts aboot her, and takin’ the 
Urea frae Lady Sybil’s han’, she showed 
it to her brithers as John’s hansel. That 
was a gey bold thing to dee, but Maggie 


kent the situation she was dealin’ Wi’. 


jche honest soul that he was, couldna 
+. bear the deception, so he tellt them 
the truth and declared that he had made 
up his mind to rin awa’ wi’ my lady. 
“ A’ richt,” quo’ Maggie, “just ye rin” ; 
and afore he had time to get his breath 
she telephoned to a good freen, the 
Comtesse de la Briére, to invite John and 
my lady doon to her country cottage, for 
she jaloused that the twa would soon 
become fair scunnert wi’ ane anither, for 
they were at the verra poles, 
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V eel—would ye believe it ?—her plan 

cam’richt. At the end o’ a fortnicht 
Maggie gaed doon to the cottage (it was 
afar brawer place than the butt-and-ben 
she had become used to ca’ a cottage up 
in the north), and she found that John 
was far frae happy. For ae thing he 
couldna work. Noo a man o’ that kind 
maun work. He’s nae good at Romeo gal- 
livantin’ ; besides, he had a great political 
speech to mak’, but fient a speech could 
he write though Lady Sybil, his “inspira- 
tion,’ had been wi’ him a’ the time, 
whereas Maggie, who was aye wivin’ awa, 
never seemed to tak’ stock o’ him. He 
couldna understand it, but Maggie kent 
fine what was the matter; so when she 
cam’ doon to see him she brocht his speech 
wi her, and that opened 
John’s eyes. 


at it ae 


(ele) in the ordinary kind 

o play the woman 
would hae been triumphant, 
but that wasna Maggie’s 
way, for she said naething 
harder to him than that 
he had got owre his “ calf 
love.” She treatit him in 
fact like a bairn. But 
though John felt sma’ she 
didna despise him, and let 
him see the power o’ humour 


in dealin’ wi’ life. Nae 
wonder John was con- 
acted: 


Except! Mr. Vibart I aia 

think there’s ony Scots 
fowk in the cast, but they 
a’ can speak Scots wi’oot 
ony o’ the “hech, mon,” 
sort o’ clash that’s often 
‘pitten into the Scots mou. 
Mr. Du Maurier as John 
Shand micht hae been born 
at Pans. It’s wonderfu’ to 
notice how he has changed 
his speech and his look, for 
he wears his green corduroy 
breeks and his moleskin 
backit waistcoat as if he 
had been on the railway 
a’ his life. He doesna try 
so much to gie ye Scots 
words as to pronounce 
English anes wi’ a ter-r- 
r-rible emphasis on the r’s. 
As for Miss Trevelyan’s 
Maggie, words fail me. 
There’s nae a fause step 
in’t, so that she can mak’ 
ye greet and lauch without 
makin’ ye feel ashamed 
o’ yersel’. 


Burford 
AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


M:: Tree plays the pairt o’ a I’rench 
coontess, and plays it weel; but I’m 
nae sae sure whether Mr. Venables is like 
any prime meenister that ever lived; in 
fact, Mr. Barrie’s han’ aye seems to lose 
its cunnin’ when he crosses the border. 
It’s just the same in his buiks. The Scots 
fowk are drawn to the very life, but the 
fowk that are nae Scots are nae half so 
real. 
hey say a Scotsman maun aye pit a 
moral on to a’ thing. Weel, I should 
say that the moral o’ Barrie’s play is the 
same as Burns discovered when he wrote 
“Green grow the rashes, O ” :— 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 
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“FAUST” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MR. GODFREY TEARLE AS VALENTINE (MARGARET'S BROTHER) MR. CHARLES QUARTERMAINE AS THE WITCH IN THE SCENE 
AND MISS MARIE LOHR AS MARGARET ON THE BROCKEN 


Mr. Tree has found a great success in his production of ‘Faust,’ by Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Comyns Carr. The play is divided into a prologue 
and four acts of twelye scenes. It begins betwixt heaven and earth, where Mephistopheles interviews the angels and informs them that he is about to 
descend to earth to tempt Faust, whom of all mortals he considers Heaven’s most devoted servant. Then we are shown how he does tempt him to the 
undoing of poor little Margaret. But after her fall Faust resists the temptation offered by Mephistopheles to sink further, for he resolves to expiate his 
crime by service to mankind. So in the last scene of all Mephistopheles returns to his crazy stand between heaven and earth, where he has to confess 
that after all he has failed, while the soul of Faust is wafted towards Margaret lying robed in white at the feet of Raphael. The play is gorgeously 


staged, every known device of the stage painter and machinist having been commandeered to give the suggestion of eeriness which one associates with 


Mephistopheles in Goethe’s wonderful poem 


MR. HENRY AINLEY AS FAUST f : MISS ROSINA FILIPP! AS MARTHA 


Mr. Ainley speaks his verse excellently, and coupled Miss Filippi, the popular favourite with London 
with his handsome person makes the love scenes + playgoers, gives a capital sketch of the vain and 
charming MISS LOHR AND MADGE TITHERADGE (LISA) rather vulgar Martha 


Photographs by Burford 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMIEN AAVIE PAINTED 
Am Interview with Miss Maud Coleridge. 


CASUAL glance at the pictures 
and studies ranged round the 
walls of Miss Coleridge’s charm- 
ing studio in William. Street, 

Lowndes Square, at once informs the 


MISS MAUD COLERIDGE 


The famous miniature and pastel painter 


visitor that the pastellist is one whose 
sitters consist of the most beautiful and 
fashionable women in society ; he will see 
copies or photographs of pictures of Miss 
Muriel Wilson, Lady Cromartie, Miss 
Agnes Keyser, Lady Helmsley, and many 
others, the most recent addition to the 
group of distinguished beauties being Miss 
Hozier, whose name by the time this 
article appears in print will be Mrs. 
Winston Churchill. 

From her earliest years Miss Cole- 
tidge wished to devote herself to art. 
There was as a matter of fact no necessity 
for her to do anything to earn a living, 
for she had an independent income, but 
this fact did not deter her from working 
sometimes twelve hours a day during her 
years of study. Indeed, I believe when 
she was studying in Paris under Roussel she 
was warned by her doctor that her health 
would break down if she kept up her 
prolonged hours of study. Miss Cole- 
ridge, however, possesses a very strong 
constitution and found that a long walk 
in the country was quite sufficient to 
revive her energies when feeling fagged 
from overwork. 

“When I returned from Paris,’ said 
Miss Coleridge, ‘‘I determined at once to 
start a studio of my own, and before | 
had quite finished arranging it had got 
two or three commissions. One was from 
a friend of mine, the others were from 
people who had heard of me through’ her, 
so that the first'day I opened my studio I 
had actually two sitters, an. unusual 
circumstance for an entirely unknown 
artist as I was then. 


- preminary 


“A rather amusing incident occurred 
in connection with my first portrait. My 
sitter was a very beautiful woman, one 
of the most charming and delightful of 
persons who have ever sat to me. The 
portrait, if I may say so, was 
really a good likeness and did 
not in the least exaggerate 
the beauty of her face. The 
picture was in my studio and 
was greatly admired by the 
other lady who was also 
sitting to me at the time. 
‘I do hope,’ she said looking 
at the completed picture one 
day, ‘that you will make me 
as beautiful as you have made 
Mrs. A. Now my sitter, whom 
Ishall call Miss B., though a 
very nice girl indeed was not 
particularly beautiful, and her 
remark, which I think was a 
foolish one, made me rather 
nervous as to the manner in 
which she would receive her 
portrait when I had finished it. 
To my surprise she exclaimed 
when she saw the finished 
picture, ‘Oh, that is nice! 
I like it so much.’ Then she 
added after looking at the 
picture for a moment, ‘Do 
you think I-am as beautiful as 
Mrs. A.?’ I didn’t think so 
—no one would have thought 
so—I therefore merely muttered 
something about the difficulty 


Rousele 


of compar- 
ing two dil- 
ferent types 
of beauty ; 
but my sitter 
was con- 
vinced that 
her type was 
quite as 
lovely as 
that of Mrs. 
A. I may 
say that I 
had not 
flattered 
Miss B. in 
the least, 
but simply 
presented 
her exactly 
as she ap- 
peared to 
me.” 

Miss Cole- 
ridge is a 
very ra- 
pid worker ; 
often she 
has done a 
portrait in 
a couple of 
sittings and 
seldom re- 
quires more 
than four or 
five; she 
makes no 


study but 
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starts straightaway on ‘the canvas; she 
can talk whilst she is.at work, and doing 
so never interferes with the progress of the 
picture. 

The portrait of Mrs. Winston Churchill 
is one of Miss Coleridge’s happiest efforts. 
“She was a personal friend of mine,” said 
Miss Coleridge, ‘‘and to a certain extent 
it is, of course, always easier to paint the 
portrait of a person you know than of one 
whom one meets for the first time in one’s 
studio. She is brilliantly clever and an 
extremely fine linguist, which will no 
doubt be a useful accomplishment to her 
in her position as the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

There is a wonderful delicacy of touch 
and originality of treatment in Miss Cole- 
ridge’s portraits which none but a_ born 
artist could acquire. No doubt she is 
something of an impressionist, but she 
never obtains an effect by sacrificing the 
true object of the portraitist; to obtain a 
faithful likeness of her sitter is always her 
first object, a fact which her work amply 
testifies. 

The permanency of her work is a 
noted characteristic of Miss. Coleridge's 
pastels. The chalk never comes off them. 
This permanency Miss Coleridge obtains 
by making her own colours. She buys 
the chalk in the raw state and manufac- 
tures the colours she requires herself. 

A reproduction of Miss Coleridge’s 
well-known: picture of Miss Agnes Keyser 
will appear .in the next issue of THE 
‘TATLER. 


MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Whose marriage was celebrated on Saturday last 
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FOUR BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
Painted by Miss Maud Coleridge. 


LADY CROMARTIE LADY DE CLIFFORD 


MRS, LEONARD AVORY MRS. NICHOLSON 
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THE NORTH” 


PARTY AT DONCASTER 


On the left of the King may be observed Lady Savile. Sir George Wombwell is standing directly on his right, while Lord Savile is leaning against the 


LORD. HAREWOOD 


A regular attendant at Doncaster 


right-hand pillar 


HE race meeting at Doncaster last 
week was held under very propitious 
circumstances owing to the kindliness 
of the Clerk of the Weather. What 
the Derby is to Epsom the Leger is 

to Doncaster, and crowds of _ horse-lovying 
Yorkshiremen and well-krown_ sportsmen 
from all over the country attend. On Leger 
Wednesday the course is filled with what is 
perhaps the most sporting and enthusiastic 
crowd in the world, and the scene when a 
popular favourite has won a big race can 
scarcely be equalled: A French visitor when 
he heard the thunder of a Yorkshire cheer and 
saw the vast mass on the stands and on the 
moor was heard to exclaim, “It is not a 
crowd; it isa nation.” A curious feature of 
the meeting is a certain clerical element which 
is to the fore, and indeed a bishop received 
King Edward in 1903? while seyeral Roman 
Catholic priests come over from Ireland to see 
the big race. The rich Yorkshire landowners 
throw open their houses to their friends for the 
week, the railways are crowded with special 
trains, and the roads with cars and carriages. 
If the most popular owner did not win the 
Leger the best horse certainly’ did, and Mr. 
Joel has gained nearly £20,000 through Your 
Majesty in the last four successive races he has 
run in. Doncaster parties lend themselves to 
classification; they may be divided into. the 
smart, the stately, and the serious, while some 
are a happy mixture of the two former quali- 
fications. Among these: latter are the parties 
at Rufford: at Wentworth, the home of I.ord 
Fitzwilliam ; Sandbeck, which belongs to Lord 
Scarbrough ; and Londesborough Park. 


MR. HODGSON 


Who has attended the St. Leger for over sixty years 


THE ST. LEGER_A RATTLING FINISH 


Mr. J. B. Joel's Your Majesty, White Eagle, and Santo Strato are seen in consecutive order 
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AND SOME OF ITS VOTARIES. 


—e 


The Maharajah of Pudokal (left), Mrs. Hwfa Williams, and Mr. Belmont, 


Lady de Bathe (Mrs. Langtry), who added to her list cf successes at the 
chairman of the American Jockey Club (right) 


meeting, talking to Sam Darling’s son, the famous trainer 


G. McCALL, THE WELL-KNOWN JOCKEY, TALKING TO HEWITT SIR ROBERT JARDINE IN THE PADDOCK AT DONCASTER 


Doncaster was as much a social as a sporting centre last week. Among the most prominent hosts were Lord Savile, who besides his Majesty entertained Lord and 
Lady Crewe, Lord Annaly,,Lord Lurgan, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Mrs. Rochfort Maguire, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur James, and Lady Londesborough. At Clumber the Duchess 
of Newcastle entertained Lady Conyngham, Lord Coventry, Lady Barbara Smith, and Mrs. Candy; Lady Londonderry, Lady Ormonde, Lord and Lady Gerard, Lord 
and Lady Helmsley, Mary Lady Gerard, and Lord Errol] were with Lord and Lady Scarbrough at Sandbeck; and at Hickleton Lady Halifax's party included Lady 
Kenmare and Lady Dorothy Browne and Captain and Mrs. Arthur Somerset. Lady Fitzwilliam entertained, among others, at Wentworth Woodhouse the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord and Lady George Dundas, Lord Cholmondeley, Lady Berkeley Paget, Lady Theresa Fitzwilliam, Mr. and Lady. Evelyn James, Sir Bache and Lady 
Cunard, and Major and Mrs. Heneage. Lord and Lady Midleton, Lady Violet Manners, Lord Maidstone, and Lord Caledon were Lord and Lady Wenlock's guests at 
Escrick, Other hostesses were Mrs. Arthur Wilson at Tranby Croft, Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Beckett, Lord St. Oswald at Nostell Priory, Sir Berkeley and Lady Sheffield 
at Normanby Park, Captain Clive Behrens at Swinton Grange, and Lady Kathleen Pilkington at Chevet Park 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 
No. XIX.—The Marquise d’Hautpoul. 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MARQUISE,—There is a 
charm in the exceptional, and 
you are one of the few well-born 
Englishwomen who have married 

French husbands. Also you are almost 
(if not quite) the’ only instance on record 
of asubject staying for weeks on end in 
one of the royal palaces. Your history 
has been in a sense a sad one, yet you 
have scored all along the line and have 
lived your life in the atmosphere of 
a Court. 

You were once Miss Julie Stonor, 
sister to the late Lord Camoys and 
a member of one of the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in England. And 
your mother, the late Mrs. Stonor, 
was the valued friend and lady in 
waiting of Queen Alexandra when 
that royal “lady was Princess of 
Wales. After her death you as a 
young and pretty orphan girl found 
friends at Court and spent much of 
your time at Marlborough House 
and Sandringham. 

Her loss was deeply felt by the 
then Princess of Wales, and she at 
once took you under her wing, acted 
the part of a mother-[riend and even 
overlooked your wardrobe, which she 
supplemented by many a ‘pretty eilt 
from her London or Paris modistes. 
And she encouraged a warm I[riend- 
ship» between yourself and her 
daughters, the three Princesses. 
Indeed, you and the children of 
Lord and Lady Suffield are among 
the few subjects who were ‘allowed 
any degree of intimacy with this 
youthful group of royalties. The 
Princess Royal was perhaps your 
greatest “ chum,” and this friendship 
has been steadily maintained up to 
the present period. 

There can be no doubt that you 
are most attractive, and I will now 
give a moment to your personal 
appearance. You are tall and 
slender, with a trim figure, fair hair, 
blue eyes, and small but perfect 
features. Dress appeals to you, and 
although your get-up is quiet in the 
extreme yet you are always turned 
out with a marvellous neatness and 
finish; in fact, this is your most 
striking characteristic. The gowns 
you wear are good and well cut, but the 
colours are soft and neutral and the style 
of make is compact and unobtrusive. 
Then you are always bien coiffé, with 
never a hair out of place, and even the 
jewels you wear, although valuable, are 
by no means pretentious. Indeed, it is 
now an old story that you and Lady 
Lurgan and Mrs. Leo Rothschild are the 


neatest and best-groomed women _ in 
smart society. Your favourite colours are 
grey, fawn, and mauve—the latter for 


choice—and later on I shall have a: word 
to say in this relation. 

Well, now, as regards your brains and 
mental acquirements. The Stonors seem 
to have no special talents, and you are 
not perhaps brilliantly clever and haye 
never tried to pose as either a reader, 
writer, or reformer, but you show a quiet 
reserve and-own the good gifts of tact, 
a fine manner, and a “high- bred grace of 
bearing. And you_have a rare discre- 
tion—a useful attribute at all times, but 
more especially so at Court, where speech 
is silver and silence is gold. As regards 
tastes and pursuits you may be described 
as that rather quaint mixture a woman of 


the world and a lover of the country and 
country occupations. For instance, you 
like a gala night at the opera and also 
love quiet and care for the beauties of 
moors and mountains. But you are no 
athlete, and neither shoot nor hunt nor 
drive a motor car; however, you play 
croquet, and like your august friend, the 
Princess Royal, are an expert and untiring 
angler and can land a 2o0-lb. salmon in 


THE MARQUISE D’HAUTPOUL 


An intimate friend of Queen Alexandra 


the neatest manner. Then you cycle 
well, and your friends declare that you 
never look better than when on a bicycle, 
and certain it is that you are seen at 
your best in country clothes and in the 
rough get-up of a fisherwoman. Not all 
of us can play the parts of a town mouse 
and a country mouse with such complete 
success. 

Marriage came to you after long years 
of a brilliant girlhood, for like many other 
smart women you had reached the age of 
thirty before you gave up your indepen- 
dence. So your wedding, which proved 
a notable affair, took place at the end 
of July, 1891, at St. James’s Church, 
Spanish Place, and was attended by 
the then Prince and Princess of Wales 
and by most of the smartest people in 
London. And well do Il remember~ your 
perfect pose and your white-robed figure, 
demure and quiet like that of a veiled 
vestal. By the way, a funny story went 
the rounds to the effect that you. knew but 
little French and your bridegroom scarcely 
a word of English, a state of affairs that 
seemed to point to a somewhat silent 
honeymoon, 
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Lafuyette 


Be this as it may vour marriage has 
turned out trumps, for the Marquis d’Haut- 
poul is a handsome man with charming 
manners and a fair income, and is a well- 
known member of the old French nobility. 
He seems much liked in London and has 
now become quite one of our best bridge- 
players, and you should be proud of your 
husband as he belongs to a ancient 
family in Toulouse, one of whom distin- 
guished himself by an act of great 
bravery. About thirty years ago 
the country was flooded in a serious 
manner, and this man, M. Bernard 
d’Hautpoul, lost Ins life in heroic 
and successful efforts to save his 


drowning fellow townsmen. 
Now I must be true to my 
invariable rule and not end my 


letter without the usual criticisms. 
Your best friends say that you 
copy royalty, and this, even in 
the way of dress, coi ffure, jewels, 
and other details of appearance. 
As we all know mauve is a favourite 
colour of Queen Alexandra, and 
you, dear lady, appear in mauve 
with a quite curious persistence. 
And your fine fair hair, with its 
fringe and waved bandeaux, is not 
its style almost a double of that of 
our precious Sovereign? Others, I 
know, play the same game, for a 
certain countess dresses her hair in 
precise imitation of Queen Alex- 
andra. And | do not wish to blame 
you, for we must all look: to the 
main chance, and you have gained 
many solid benefits from the friend- 
ship ‘of royalty. hen are you not 
just a little bit over exclusive? It 
seems to me that you draw the line 
in almost too rigid a manner; in 
fact, you keep yourself entirely to 
the Court set, are seldom seen at 
balls and parties, but dine out a 
good deal, appear at the opera, and 
every autumn pay a round of visits 
in England and Scotland. Needless 
to say that you are always a guest 
at Mar Lodge and at Balmoral 
Castle. 

Always in the van of fashion 
you reside in the now-popular dis- 
trict north of Oxford Street, and 
your house in Montagu Square 1s 
quite a typical abode refined with books 
and flowers, the walls of the drawing- 
room panelled pure white, the furniture 
old French and very valuable, and the 
tables crowded with a unique collection 
of signed photographs of royalties and 
celebrities. And this house sees many 
small smart dinners and carefully-chosen 
bridge parties, for your own family circle 
contains some pleasant personalities. Your 
nephew, the present Lord Camoys, came 
of age about three years ago, and isa great 
motorist. Then your elder brother, Mr. 
Henry Stonor, is in high favour at Court,, 
a groom in waiting and a gentleman 
usher, and has also made name and fame 
as one of the best shots in the kingdom. 
And your younger brother, Mr. Edward 
Stonor, is a clerk in the House of Lords. 
and is the husband of. a charming wile, a 
Greek, extremely pretty and one of the 
best linguists in society. And the Stonors 
are an ancient race and have kept tru: 
to “the old faith”? throughout the cen- 
turies.—I remain your sincere admirer, 
Canpipa. 
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CHURCHILL_HOZIER: THE WEDDING OF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and his best man, Lord Hugh Cecil, arriving at the The bride arriving at St. Margaret’s. On the left is her brother, Sub- 
church door Lieutenant Hozier, R.N. 


. 


Lady Sarah Wilson leaving Lady St. Helier’s house Four of the bridesmaids—Miss Madeleine Whyte, Miss Claire Frewen, the Hon. Venetia Stanley, 
after the reception Miss Horatia Seymour 


The bride and bridegroom leaving for their honeymoon. Miss Nellie Hozier and Lady Blanche Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, mother of the 
Hozier, mother of the bride, are seen on the right bridegroom 
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GREEN-ROOM GOSSIP. By A. Chance. 


All the World’s a Stage. : 
SUCCESSFUL play is a great 
traveller, and garbed in the speech 

of many strange tongues finds a 
welcome in many lands. The 

theatre of the East even stages the plays of 
the Western world. One of the successes 
of the past Paris season, Le Grand Soir, 
has been accorded a most favourable te- 
ception in (China; nearer home I found 
Trilby being admirably played by the 
ereat German actor, Herr Frederick Bonn, 
before the Austrian Emperor and his suite 
at the quaint little wooden theatre at 
Ischl. The play lost a good deal by the 
characters not being clothed in the dress 
of the period, and, of 
course, no comparison 
could be made with 
the staging that was 
eiven it at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Herr 
Bonn’s Svengah, how- 
ever, brought down 
the house at the end of 
the third act, and he 
added a telling touch 
of realism by playing 
the violin himself, at 
which he showed him- 
self no mean performer. 


The Devil in Trouble. 
D ey Teufel, or The 

Devil, a’ play 
written by a young 
Hungarian, has made 
a big hit in Germany 
and Austria. The 
subject is not specially 
novel nor attractive, 
but it has appealed 
enormously to the pub- 
lic taste, which appears 
always ready to 
swallow old chestnuts 
provided the sauce they 
are served in is sufh- 
ciently spicy. The 
ubiquitous Mr. Savage, 
the energetic American 
manager, secured the 
American rights of the 
play, svhich he pro- 
duced a few weeks ago 
“on the road” in the 
States. 
How the Trouble Began, 
U nlottunately Hun- 

gary is one of the 
obstinate, pig - headed 
countries that refused 
to subscribe to the 
Berne Convention, 
consequently none of 
its plays nor literature 
is protected by the 
copyright law. This fact -was brought 
forcibly home to Mr. Savage, who flattered 


himself that he had got safe hold of The 
Devil. 


Another Version. 
e suddenly learnt that Mr. Grey Fiske 
had another version of the same 
play and was about to produce it in New 
York. Mr. Savage had only thirty-six 
hours’ notice to produce his version ahead 
of Mr. Fiske, which he accomplished with 


characteristic American alacrity. The 
issue of the contest between the two 
managers has yet to be decided. Mean- 


while New York is giving every hospi- 
tality to the two Devils. 


The Napoleon of the Stage. 
“This title has been frequently applied to 
Charles Frohman and it seems not 
without good reason, for the busy thea- 
trical manager almost equals the great 
general with his enterprise and energy ; 
besides this a resemblance has been traced 
in certain mannerisms and characteristics. 
Like Napoleon Mr. Frohman chooses the 
world for his field of action; Peter Pan 
has already conquered Paris and is now 
going to be sent on a tour through 
Austria and Russia. Another Barrie play 
is to follow up the success of Peter Pan 
in Paris—Pantaloon, which is to be pro- 
duced at the Théatre des Arts shortly. 


MISS JULIA SANDERSON 


Who will open with Mr. G. P. Huntley in ‘‘ The Honorable Phil” at the Hicks Theatre on October | 


‘* Pantaloon,”’ 

A spécial décor is being painted in Lon- 
sj don for the performance in Paris, 
and two French artists are coming over 
to rehearse the speaking parts in French 
under Mr. Dion Boucicault’s supervision. 
Of course the fascinating Pauline Chase is 
to play her criginal part. 


Holidaymaking. 
The holiday season is now practically 
over and several theatres have 


already opened their doors. The choice 
of a holiday resort is. very indicative of 
personal tastes and proclivities. Many 
actors and actresses prefer some spot far 
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from the madding crowd, others em- 
ploy their vacation in a diligent search 
after health and strength for their forth- 
coming labours. Marienbad has been 
chosen this year for this purpose by both Miss 
Olga Nethersole and Miss Maxine Elliott. 
The former has had a very arduous season 
in America and has been ordered a com- 
plete rest by her physician until Christmas, 
and has consequently been obliged to 
abandon her. continental tour. In the 
New Year she returns to the New World. 
Miss Granville spent her holiday pursuing 
the wily trout in the south of Ireland. Sir 
Charles Wyndham returned to Ems, from 
which he derived so much benefit earlier 
in the season. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, 
always eager to find 
fresh local colour, 
went to Constanti- 
nople, pausing a few 
hours en voute in 
Vienna, where he made 


a hurried survey of 
the imperial picture 
callery. 


% 


The Author of ‘‘ The 
Merry Widow.” 


He is probably the 


most “run- 
after’ composer of the 
day. The pessimists 
aflirm that he ‘has 


reached his high-water 
mark with The Merry 
Widow, but undeterred 
by this there is an eager 
market for the future 
Lehazr_ productions. 
Mr. George I-:dwardes 
has secured the rights 
for the next one. The 
difficulty which con- 
fronts all composers of 
light operas is finding 
a good book. The 
author of A Waltz 
Dream, Oscar Strauss, 
has arranged with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to make 
a libretto of his play, 
Arms ‘and the Man, 
which with all due 
deference to Mr. Shaw 
seems hardly suitable 
to the purpose. 


The Author of “’ The 


Thief.” 
M Jernstein, since 
* London has 
enjoyed his interesting 
play, The Thief, is no 
longer only a name 
to English play- 
goers but has become for them a house- 
hold word. Mr. Bourclier will shortly 
appear in his last success, Samson, by 
arrangement with Mr Frohman. M. 
Bernstein’s new play is called Israel; it 
will be produced by Madame Réjane at 
her beautiful new theatre during the 
current month. M. de Max has been 
chosen for her leading man. By the way, 
he has abandoned his projected London 
campaign. This is possibly a wise con- 
clusion, as though he is undoubtedly a 
fine actor it 1s questionable whether his 
florid style would have been appreciated 
in England. ‘There is only one woman's 
part in M. Bernstein’s piay, and that, of 
course, will be played by Madame Rejane. 


Dov.r Street Studios 
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£500 A WEEK—AND WORTH IT. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS ALICE LLOYD 


Who is now on her way to New York to appear at the New York Theatre, Broadway, at a salary of £500 a week, reputed to be the largest ever paid an 
English music-hall artiste in musical comedy. The contract is for forty-two weeks a year for two years—a record contract for either England or America. 
Miss Lloyd is to appear in a musical comedy, specially written for her, entitled ‘‘ The Bonnie Belle of Scotland” 
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"LL be damned if I dine with you at 
all!” Such was Lord Melbourne's 
angry remark as he rose from the 
dinner. table at Holland House 

to walk off home dinnerless. Lady Hol- 

land had asked him two or three times to 
change his seat. It was one of the innu- 
merable caprices of this wonderful hostess 
to shuffle her guests like cards just when 
they were expecting their soup. Notmany 
of them had L ord Melbourne’s courage, 

yet hardly one of them did not once in a 

way turn on their radiant tyranness. 


“ce 


It was not eb eading books of etiquette 

or studying the whole duty of hostesses 
that Lady Holland kept herstate in Rome. 
She filled her dining-room with “lions” 
and then behaved like a lion-tamer, which 
was logical and in all probability neces- 
sary. Her guests came to shine, and she 
held the extinguisher. “Now, Macaulay, 
we have had enough of this; give us 
something else.” Her alternations of 
temper and tact are not the least enter- 
taining matter in the goodly volume 
entitled “The Holland House Circle” 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net), in which Mr. 
Lloyd Sanders portrays the men and 
women of all shades who at one time or 
another were welcome guests at Holland 
House. Inevitably Mr. Sanders tells old 
stories, but as all who know him would 
expect he brings to his anecdotal cuisine 
a nice taste and a neat style. 


tt et % 
M: Sanders suggests a fundamental ex- 
planation ‘ot Lady Holland’s rush- 
ing and crushing tactics: “A tenable 
explanation of this brusqueness, pay 
natural and partly, no doubt, pean 
that it served as an ollensive- qetenees 
cloak to a past which was never wholly 
forgotten either by great ladies like Lady 
Granville or members of the strict pro- 
fessional class like Denman, who when 
they came to Holland 
House left their wives 
behind,” 


Gydney 


Smith, who was 

eternally at Holland 
House, wrote to Lord 
Denman on one occasion : 
“Lady Holland dines with 
us on the 17th. Does 
Lady Denman know Lady 
Holland, and if not will 
that deprive us of the 
pleasure of Lady Denman’s 
company? Lady Holland 
sinned early in life, with 
Methuselah and Enoch, but 
still she is out of the pale 


of the regular ladies, and 
the case ought to have 
been put.” 

Little Lady Holland 


recked of these things. 
She had a fine candour 
and a courage equal to it 
When Moore gave her Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘ Memoirs”’ to read 
and remarked that he rather 
fancied that the poet lord 
mentioned her name in an 
unfair manner somewhere, she said, “ Such 
things give me no uneasiness; I know 
perfectly well my station in the world, and 
I know all that can be said of me. As ‘long 
as the few friends I am really sure of speak 
kindly (and I would not believe the con- 


trary if I saw it in black and white) all 
the rest that the world may say is a matter 
of Complete natdliionantes to me.’ 


Or the bel one is compe alled to fall 

back on Sir Henry Holland’s remark 
that Lady Holland was ‘difficult to describe 
to those who did. not know her. It is 


Gunn 


MRS. GEORGE BLOUNT 


Who under her nom de plume of Mrs. George 

Norman has through Fisher Unwin published a 

most entertaining book entitled ‘Sylvia in So- 

ciety,” which appeared in serial form in ‘‘The 
Westminster Gazette’’ 


evident that she thrived as a hostess on a 
policy of “making-up.” She annoyed and 
insulted her guests, but she “‘ made it up” 
to them with such skill and conviction 
that they willingly basked again in her 
presence. They were quickly consoled, 
too, by seeing a brother in misfortune, for 
her ladyship wasimpartial. Even Rogers, 
who had his regular bedroom reserv ed for 
him at Holland House and was himself a 


THE LIBRARY AT HOLLAND HOUSE 


On the left of the above picture may be seen a portrait of Addison while Lady 


Holland is seated at the table 


very asp, had sometimes to learn in suffer- 
ing what-he taught in wit. Lady Holland 
once said to him, “Your poetry is bad 
enough, so spare us your prose.” ‘Tom 
Moore justly remarked that a dose of Lady 
Holland was all that a conceited author 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


needed. The occasion was her ladyship’s 
cool remark on “ Lalla Rookh” that only 
two things prevented her reading it—it 
was Oriental and it was in quarto. ‘This 
was said when the poem had sold by tens 
of thousands. 


i 


H perversity and ignorance did Lady 

Holland no harm even when they 
were exposed. Mr. Sanders relates that 
De Weyer, the first Belgian Minister to 
London, put her down admirably. The 
King of the Belgians was then new to the 
throne. 

“ How is Leopold?” 
abruptly. 

“Does your ladyship mean the King 
of the Belgians?” 

“T have heard,’ she 
Flemings, Hainaulters, and 
but Belgians are new to me.” 

The Minister quietly referred her, as a 
well-read woman, to “Ceesar’s Com- 


mentaries.”’ 
Ape see Lord Holland bullied by his 
lady was a stock diversion at Hol- 
land House. She did not search deeply 
for cause of complaint. Once she abso- 
lutely refused to sit down to dinner until 
Lord Holland discarded a white waist- 
coat. Her husband was not allowed to 
invite guests to their dinner parties. So 
helpless was he in this matter that one 
day when Holland asked Rogers, “Do 
you return to dinner?” the banker poet 
replied, ‘“‘No; I have not been invited,” 
and, says Mr. Sanders, the question was 
settled. 


she asked him 


answered, “of 
Brabanters, 


he dragooning of her guests was not 
Lady Holland’s only care. Even 
she recognised that they must be fed, 


and, says Mr. Sanders, “Lady Holland 
brought to the furnishing of her table 
the talents of a commissariat officer, 


She levied contributions of 
fith and game from the 
owners of salmon _ rivers 
and well-stocked preserves, 
and Hayward tells how 
Sydney Smith made up one 
of their squabbles by the 
offering of a sucking pig.” 
tt tt it 
uch were the amenities 
of Holland House. 
Greville hits off the general 
feeling of the circle when 
he writes, ‘““ Though every- 
body who goes there finds 
something to abuse or to 
ridicule in the mistress of 
the house or its ways, all 
continue to go; all like it 
more or less; and when- 
ever, by the death of either, 
it shall come to an end a 
vacuum will be made in 
society which nothing will 
supply. It is the house of 
all Europe ; the world will 
suffer by the loss, and it 
may with truth be said 
that it will ‘eclipse the 
gaiety of nations.’” 


We beg to cae that the book recently 

published by Lady Home Gordon, 
was entitled “ Unforegone Conclusions ” 
and not “Illusions” as announced in a 
recent issue, and we express our regret for 
the mistake. 


THE TATLER 


By George Belcher. 
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‘‘ They won’t change the steak, sir; yer see yer’ve stuck yer fork in it, sir, an’ let the steam out” 
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Im the 


ORE than once during the many 
discussions that have taken 
place concerning what is known 
as the conquest of the air I have 

pointed out that what we want is a pair 
of wings for each man so that he may flap 
on his way rejoicing, even as the crow flies. 
I observe with satisfaction that a clever 
inventor claims to have solved the pro- 
blem on my lines. Ido not grudge him 
his triumph nor do I suggest that he is in 
any way indebted to me. Great thoughts 
have often presented . themselves simul- 
taneously to great minds, and so Mr. 
Passat’s invention is very likely quite 
original. 


He t 


Franco- British. 
“Lhe gentleman 
is a French- 
but he has 
here for 
many years and 
has married an 
English lady, and 
thus we may de- 
scribe his machine 
as Franco-British 
in origin. Manya 
man has said in a 
lazy and unprac- 
tical manner, “I 
would I were a 
bird,” but Mr. 
Passat has deter- 
mined to translate 
a mere wish into 


man, 
lived 


practice; nay, he 
has gone one 
better, for while 


every bird known 
to man has to be 
content with two 
wings this intrepid 
inventor equips 
himself with four 
—two to raise himself and his machine 
and two to drive it forward. When the 
fowls. of the air see him skimming over 
the landscape they may well feel jealous. 
Hitherto they have been content with 
two-wing-power, but now the more enter- 
prising of our feathered friends will agitate 
for what may be called a supplementary 
estimate. 


And a Tail. 


| am glad to notice also that Mr. Passat 
has decided to have a tail, and I 


imagine he will never allow any man to 
put a pinch of salt on it. The tail may 
easily be made both useful and orna- 
mental. For instance, when it wags it 
will indicate that Mr. Passat is pleased, 
and when it is depressed it will show that 
all is not well with the aerial navigator. 
Again, the tail will lend itself to artistic 
decoration. Look at that thoughtful bird 
the parrot ; the gaudy touch of colour so 
often to be found in’ the tail adds much 
to its pleasing effect. Moreover, if the 
authorities insist on flying contrivances 
carrying tail lights, here we have the tail 
ready for the light. 
tt tt 
Flying and Motoring. 
No have I by any means exhausted 
the description of the inventor’s 
ingenuity. His machine is adapted for 
the road aswell as for the air, and you 
can fold up the wings even as a roosting 
fowl folds them, and can travel along on 
four pneumatic-tyred wheels. W hen you 
wish for a change you work a lever and, 
hey presto, the wings expand, the machine 


Matter of Men-birds 


§0es up “gradually and gracefully,” and 
away you fly. The motorist will see the 
advantage of this arrangement when he 
w.shes to baffle the obnoxious policeman 
who has laid a wily trap. As he steps 
from his cunningly-chosen fortress you 
soar into the clouds and leave the fellow 
grinding his teeth. 


Other Suggestions. 
have no wish to be presumptuous, and 

I admit that a machine that will run 

on the road and fly in the air is a great 
advance on the inventions of the past. 
But I have no doubt that Mr. Passat will 


CANADA—THE LAND OF BIG THINGS 


The above picture, which has been sent to us by a correspondent in Canada, certainly seems to afford 
ample evidence that men reared on Canadian soil are in every way as magnificent as the crops and fruit 


which the Dominion produces 


admit that even he has not said the last 
word on this fascinating subject. He 
should arrange his machine so that it will 
work not only on land and in the air but 
also as a motor boat on the water and a 
submarine at the bottom of the deep blue 
sea. Then he will be prepared for all 
contingencies, and he can career round 
the world, clearing mountains, flying over 
the sea, or s sailing < on it, or trundling ‘along 
underneath. In this way he would be 
able to make every trip a sort of “ go-as- 
you-like ” race. 


What Nit Music? 


t is said that Mr. Passat has for many 
years studied the methods of birds on 
the wing, and I daresay he knows more 
about the subject than IJ, but it seems 
to me that unless he has arranged for 
his machine to sing he has omitted a 
valuable factor. Observe the skylark; it 
sings for all it is worth, if I may use the 
phrase, and the more it sings the higher 
it goes. Now the lark is not such a fool 
as to sing simply for the sake of making a 
noise as some people do. No; it obviously 
finds in this way some assistance to its 
upward efforts, and I have no doubt that 
the genius which can provide us with a 
mechanical bird having four wheels, four 
wings, and a tail will be able to turn on a 
little music also. 


A Speed Limit. 


What 1 like about Mr. Passat is that he 

does not seek to bewilder us with 
rash promises, and he says distinctly that 
he will not guarantee a speed of 200 miles 
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an hour. Nothing of the sort; but he 
will enable us to jog along at about fifty 
miles an hour, and that ought to satisfy 
reasonable people, at any rate in the 
earlier stages of this new departure. In- 
deed, the average man will not want 
anything more ambitious at first, seeing 
that he has to manipulate four wings 
extending 25 ft. from tip to tip, to con- 
trol a somewhat irresponsible tail, and to 
keep the four wheels carefully tucked up. 
tt ® a 

A Severe Test. 
Sceptical people may feel inclined to 

question whether the wings which 
may appear to be 
perfect in theory 
will work in 
reality, and to this 
suggested objec- 
tion Mr. Passat 
has the most con- 
clusive answer. 
He has tried them. 
He has fastened 
them on his own 
body and has 
flapped away for 
some _ distance. 
Nor is that all, 
for I observe that 
“Mrs. Passat has 
travelled in the 
same way for an 
appreciable  dis- 
tance with a wind 
blowing from 
twenty to ‘twenty : 
five milesan hour.” 
I believe it will be 
found that ladies 
will be able to use 
the wings far more 
naturally than 
men can use them, 
for all the ladies 
are angels, and an 
angel that cannot put in a bit of wing 
business would be a feathered fraud. 

tt 

Not a Tomtit Business, 


n making his experiments the inventor 
has relied chiefly on the example set 

by the larger birds. Lam glad to know this, 
for he would never get the graver and more 
sedate part of the public to take up a 
scheme which made them imitate the tom- 
tit or the sparrow. Men like to preserve 
their dignity, and [ cannot imagine any- 
thing more impressive thana portly citizen 
extending a couple of condor-like wings 
at the side, while two more wings of the 
wild goose pattern were working away 
like fury behind and sending him at fifty 
miles an hour from the City to ue suburbs. 


Whirling Aone, 


one respect the action of the wings 
appears to differ somewhat from the 
wings of birds, for Mr. Passat’s wings are 
said to “have a rotatory motion.” I like 
this idea. This is the way to make things 
hum, and I look forward to seeing Mr. 
Passat whirling his wings round at full 
speed and wagging his ‘tail in the blue 
vault of the heavens. When he is tired he 
can descend neatly on to the four wheels 
and scorch along the high road until ready 
for the next upward rush. What a life he 
puts before us—an eternal flip-llap. We 
can travel over the hills and far away, 
two wings solemnly spread out, two others 
putting in the rotatory work and four 
whéels ready for business, not to men- 
tion the tail cocked up at a saucy 
angle. 
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CUPBOARD LOVE. By Will Owen. 


Pater: | wish Mary’s young man would come round after supper 
Mater: That’s all he does come after 
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VERY distinct movement has made 

itself felt of late in favour of a 

revival of opérette, a form of thea- 

trical expression which had be- 

come well-nigh extinct. Ludovic Halévy 
even survived the plays he wrote to 


Offenbach’s music. 
But if there doubtless are plenty of 
librettists at hand, of the right com- 
posers there would seem to be a dearth. 
Whether this is so or not it is the object 
of a competition organised by “ Comeedia ” 
to discover. The “question is aS In many 
other matters: Have we no operettas 
because there is no one to supply them 
or because there is no one to 


listen to them ? 
pre demand at least has 
arisen, There is no doubt 
that pedantry and realism on 
the one hand, vulgarity and 
puerility on the other, had 
ousted the opérette. Musical 
people insisted on being deaf 
to all that was not Wagner ; 
unmusical ones only wanted 
Souza ; serious people required 
the play to solve political, 
sociological, and psychological 
problems; the flippant wanted 
their money’s worth of giggles 
or of blood-curling shivers, and 
the rest—the “odds and ends” 
as the Admirable Crichton 
would call them, very numerous 
odds and ends, too, I am not 
sure if they were not in the 
majority—sought diversion at 
the music-halls. The op-rette 
was too frivolous (and too 
refined at the same time) to 
obtain success. 


fallaciousness of 


Bet the 

problem plays has at last 
been understood, and it. has 
been realised that one can 


enjoy both Wagner and Offen- 


bach without committing a 
heresy. All the amusement 
that was to be found at 


music-halls seems to have been 
extracted from them, and we 
are immune to shivers. It has 
also suddenly occurred to - us 
that the object of the theatre 
is either to provide art or 
amusement. The former being 
at a premium in this philistinic 
age, let us at least have amusement, 
especially as there is no reason why an 
attempt should not be made to render 
it artistic also. We have too long dis- 
dained frivolity. Let us remember what 
Halévy said, “To be frivolous is to take 
life politely.’ 


i 


An so now en isia) seal clamour 

for diversion which shall be recrea- 
tive, pleasing to both eye and ear, healthy, 
and if possible artistic. We feel it is a 
long time ago since we were amused. 


“The first apbiletee to abe given this coming 
season will be Mamzelle Trompette, 
at the Folies Dramatiques, which is being 
expected with pleasure and curiosity. It 
is said that it will lead the way to a cycle 
of others, especially if the “ Comeedia” 
competition reveals some good work. 


nother welcome innovation affects the 
schoolroom and nursery. Of amuse- 

ment for children, Paris provides little— 
one circus, the Chatelet theatre, and that 
is about all there is for wet days. And 
somehow, though good, these performances 
are not ideal, for they are not very artistic 
and often too exciting for the nerves of 
the modern child. The best thing we had 
had for a long time—a model which others 
who want to appeal to children should 
follow—was Madame Forain’s marionette 
theatre, and that was charming, perfect 
in fact in every respect, because Madame 
Forain managed it herself. But the 
average caterer for the childish mind pro- 


MDLLE. PRINCE OF THE VARIETES THEATRE 


Who has been engaged to appear in ‘‘Mamzelle Trompette”’ at the Folies 
Dramatiques, the new opérette which will revive a neglected art 


vides it with scenes which are as unsuitable 
as they are unpleasant. That is the case 
now with cinematograph programmes, 
which have become inane and objection- 
able. No mother who has any respect for 
her child’s mind should take her to one of 
these before having seen it herself. 
Jt is to fill this long-felt want that 
M. Pierre Lafitte-—-always to the 
fore—has decided to give matinées next 
winter at his Théadtre Fémina in the 
Champs Elysées with performances of 
fairy tales, adaptations from Dickens’s 
novels, plays by Madame de Girardin, 
Madame de Genlis, Francois Coppée, and 
whatever else is pleasing to children and 
good for them.- To these announced 
ideas I would add another, that the 
managers of the Théatre Fémina ask their 
little patrons to take part in the per- 
formances. To see a play is nice, but 
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how incomparably superior to the part of 
spectator is that of the actor. And has 
anyone thought of a children’s circus—I 
mean one in which the programme is. 
carried out by children? Isubmit it to 
M. Pierre Lafitte. 
People who are interested in 1 the daily 
life of the “ illustrious,” in their tastes, 
in their different habits, may like to know 
of the little economies of M. Falliéres, the 
most highly-remunerated head of state in 
Europe ‘(r, 200,000 Hennes a eee please). 
he President of file Breach Republic 
pays 94d. for his ties, white-spotted 
navy-blue silk tied into a loose 
bow, the shade and shape of 
which haye not been changed 
since the seventies when he 
first entered the Government 
service. His boots cost 18 francs. 
the pair; he has never paid 
more nor less and has never 
changed his bootmaker. 
Madame _ Falliéres is more 
economical, for she pays but 
15 francs for hers. ‘The boot- 
maker who supplies the family 
recently asked permission to. 
call himself “sole purveyor to: 
the President of the Republic,” 
but M. Falliéres refused like a 
true and good Republican. 


tt a 


asculine Paris expresses. 
sceptical views as to the 
probable benefits of the new 
police regulations with regard 
to the theatre hat. As most 
of these rules are in France it 
is ambiguous. It is worded, 
“Ladies whose hats may in- 
convenience spectators are re- 
quested to remove them.” Now,, 
of course, this will not much 
help the situation and will only 
give rise to disputes. It should 
have been distinctly forbidden 
to attend the theatre in hats; 
then one would have known 
what to do. This polite way 
of wording the law is unsatis-- 
gaCtOny to all concerned. 


An apropos of hats it appears. 
they are to be bigger than 
ever; that is, wider. They will 
lie flat on the head and the. 
trimming will not be upstand- 
ing. It is therefore not their 
height which will worry their neighbours. 
at the theatre but their width. Life is 
indeed very difficult, and it will be 
rendered more so if our hats are going 
to grow too large for cabs, lifts, and 
indeed for anywhere save on the summit 
of Mont Blanc. 
‘elaarvaies are very Cony as fashion- 
able in Paris as in’ London society.. 
The adoption of Greek draperies has. 
suggested some rechristenings. “ Peplum 
Pudding ” identifies one of our fairest,. 
fattest, and fortiest actresses. Our actors, 
too, are distinguished by different sobri- 
quets. M. M—t S—y is the ‘‘ Rugisseur de 
la Scéne” (pun on. rvégisseur or stage: 
manager; vugiry means to roar). “ Le Bluff 
a la Mode” is obviously M. F—s de C—t. 
“Mdlle. Réclamier’’ has been assigned 
to a prima donna, but it was previously: 


.creditably worn by one of our poetesses. 
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The charming divette who made her début last season at the Chatelet Theatre in Paris and who has just been engaged to appear at the Olympia this autumn 
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THE TATLER 


NTO the Everywhere of Somewhere 
came Mr. Nobody of Nowhere, and 
because he walked so gallantly and 
faced its fierce light of criticism so 

fearlessly my Lady Particular drew aside 
her skirts and allowed him to sit beside 
her at Lord Oldacres’ party. 

Irom the other end of the room the 
Duchess of Pedigree put up her lorgnette 
and surveyed him at leisure. 

* You must bring that young man over 
here and introduce him to Lilias and me,” 
she told the duke. - 

Lady Lilias was tall and eetely. She 
had been very well brought up and was 
pretty and distinguished- looking. ~ Her 
mamma never allowed her to know 
undesirable men. 

When the duke brought up Mr. Nobody 
she looked straight into his brown eyes 
and liked him. 

“This is my first season,” he 
confessed, “and I am _ enjoying 
myself immensely.” 

Having been out two years she 
instantly felt superior and “began to 
patronise him in a prettily blasé 
manner. 

“Oh, you will not think of enjoy- 
ment in a year or two. We just go 
through the mill, you know.” 

His square jaw grew obstinate. 
“J shan’t; I shall return to the 


country when London becomes a 
grind.” 
“Back to the land?” Her 


languidness dimpled into amused 
surprise. Such decided opinions 
were not often expressed to her. 

“Yes,” he asserted, still obsti- 
nate; “there is plenty of fun to be 
got there.” 

She lifted incredulous eyebrows. 
S Buniea 


“Cricket, the river, tennis, the 
garden, the farm.” His list rattled 
out in a breath. ‘‘ This is nice 
enough for a change, but a man 
wants fresh air, and——,” he paused, . 
reddening. 

Her laugh rippled afresh. 
“ Finish your sentence.” 

He hesitated. ‘ Well, I should 


be ashamed to stay here till I got 
like some of the men. Isn’t it really 
sickening to see what muffs they are 
—tea before breakfast like women, 
dressing themselves up, finickiu 
about all day doing nothing.” 

The duchess considered a Nobod Vv 
had had quite long enough con- 
versation with her daughter. 

“You will take me to have an 
ice,’ she said. 

Her own conversation was racy. She 
discoursed to him on subjects which were 
never mentioned in her daughter's presence. 
Mr. Nobody, not being up to date, wished 
women would not talk of such things, and 
made short, snappy answers. 

“Our friend is un peu bourgeois,” the 
duchess remarked afterwards, but never- 
theless invited him to her next at home. 

The rooms were a bower of pink and 
crimson roses. Lady Lilias in white 
dazzled her masculine guests. 

Mr. Nobody felt as if the sun were in 
his eyes, metaphorically if not literally. 

He was a little blinded. 

With a boldness foreign to him he 
took possession of Lady Lilias’s fan and 
tried to create a little air for her. 

“Do you never get tired?”’ he asked. 

“ Of ?” She determined to make 
him talk, 


The wife of the famous actor-manager, 
particularly bright star in social-dramatic circles and is one of 
the smartest and best-dressed women in London. 
‘‘creations” 


“OF all this.” 
with her fan. 

She laughed. 
tary to our party.” 
charming. 

He blushed like a girl. 
mean that. It’s—it’s—all jolly. 


He indicated the room 


“Not very complimen- 
Her dimples were 


“T did not 
I do like 


it,” he confessed with ingenuous sim- 
plicity. “ These rooms are eautiful, and 
these magnificent flowers, and your 


dresses, and the talk—it rubs off the rust 
you know. And—oh hang it all!” cried 
poor Mr. Nobody, “‘ but it is a pleasure to 
be among well-bred men and women.” 

Lady Lilias looked demure, but her 
downcast eyes were sparkling. Only 
her brothers said “ Hang it all!” in: her 
presence. 

““We are going to the House to-night 
to hear the debate on the Old Age Pen- 


Ellis & Walery 


MRS. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


sions Bill,” 
of subject. 

“Jt is all bosh!”’ was Mr. 
frank comment. 

Lady Lilias stiffened. ‘‘My father 
supports the bill,” she said icily. 

Mr. Nobody’s chin grew obstinate. 
“There would be no need for a bill at 
all,” he asserted bluntly, “if people lived 
on their property and looked after their 
own poor like they used to. In my 
father’s time when a man got too old to 
work in the village he was always taken 
care of. There was no talk of pensions, 
but he went to live with a married son 
or daughter, and somehow he _ never 
wanted. Those were the days, you 
know,” he said smiling, “when the poor 
man ate of the crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table, and I fancy they 
were substantial. Ladies were not trained 


she said with intrepid change 


Nobody’s 


“ce 
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Her first-night Mr. 
are an added attraction to her husband’s talent 
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to parish work then, but my mother knew 
every cottage on the place.” 

Lady Lilias looked up. ‘“ Why don’t 
you go into Parliament and say all this 
there?’ she asked curiously. 

“Oh, Iam nobody,” he answered. 

“Mr. Nobody,” she said, rippling with 
laughter. 

He caught at the name. ‘ Yes, but it 
is us nobodies who must do the work— 
in the background, I mean. If we just 
lived among our people it would make 
the villages more cheerful. People would 
come back to the land as they call it, 
and there would be more money floating 
about the country instead of being spent 
on bridge in town 

He waxed so eloquent that he snapped 
her fan in half, a bétise only possible to a 
nobody, which left him in a slough of 
despond and confusion while she 
passed on laughing to other guests. 

At Hurlingham two days later 
she thanked him i in the prettiest way 
for the one he had sent her in its 
place, and then asked mischievously 
if it were not against his conscience 
to come to such a frivolous amuse- 
ment. 

“Riding is one of the manly 
sports,” he corrected her with quite 
an access of boldness. 

And the next moment, regard- 
less of conventionalities, he was over 
the rail helping up a man who was 
down with hands which spoke of 
practice. : 

“Nothing serious,”’ he assured her 
five minutes later, for her cheeks had 
whitened ; ‘ we get much worse falls 
in the hunting field.” 

And while her colour came back 
he went on describing several good 
runs in which he had taken part 
until she was interested against her 
will. 

“Yours must be a_ very 
ceptional village,” she said. 

“Tt is not,” he contradicted with 
scant courtesy. ‘ Places are pretty 
much what you make them. Of 
course, if everyone swarms into the 
towns the country will be un- 
conscionably dull. But just make 
your home there and you _ bring 
your own atmosphere with you and 
your own company. People swarm 
round you instead, and after all that 
is all society is.” 

Lady Lilias did not join his 
laugh. She decided that. before 
Nobody went into Parliament 

his language required polishing, also 
perhaps his manners. 
She forgot it was the days of plain 
speaking and Labour members. 

Turning from him she addressed her 
conversation for the rest of the afternoon 
to Bobby Yorke, whose feminine little 
nose and childish lisp she usually despised 
in spite of the fact that his prospective 
peerage made the duchess regard him with 
favour. 

Mr. Nobody retired snubbed but not 
vanquished. 

He had an extraordinary capacity for 
“holding on.” Like the proverbial land 
crab he found a footing in impossible 
places. Lady Lilias might determine to 
drop him but he declined to be dropped. 
His tenacity was only equalled by his ever- 
cheerful perseverance. 

He called again in Grosvenor Square, 
and the duke—who had taken what the 
duchess called ‘tone of Dick’s absurd 
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Cool Chins 
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A MERE NOBODY—continued. 


amore to 
with a 


fancies’? to him—invited him con 
dinner. He appeared in the Park 
regularity as punctual as the day. 

He asked Lady Lilias to dance three times 
at Lady Mayfair's ball, and took it for granted 
that she would before the refusal was out of her 
lips. He contradicted her flatly at the Academy 
when she declared one picture was the best in 
the room, pointing out its defects and making 
her look at one which he asserted was far cleverer 
in every detail. 

“How do you know anything of art?” she 
demanded daringly, piqued by his pertinacity. 

“My father left me a valuable small collec- 
tion of pictures,’ he answered quietly; “and 
we have time to learn their good points in the 
country.” 

He refused to read the books she assured lim 
“ everyone was talking about,” and nearly came 
to blows with the duchess for not admiring a 
play to which she commanded him to escort her 
and from which her daughter was excluded. 

Indeed, it was only the duke who perti- 
naciously refused to snub him and brought him 
to the front at every possible function. 

But it was Mr. Nobody’s sense which was 
almost his undoing. 

He happened to mention that the rector 
of his village was dead and the living in his 
own gilt. 

Lady Lilias, with many blushes, thereupon 
asked him prettily if he would not give it to 
a certain High-Church curate with a beautiful 
voice and engaging manners. 

“That pale-faced chap who preached last 
Sunday?” he queried. 

And she acknowledged it was. 

“Oh, he is not the sort we want,’ he 
answered frankly. ‘‘ Much too—er—womanish, 
don’t you know? ‘We don't want a man who 
cares about the colour of his altar cloths; we 
want one who will talk turnips with the farmers 


and ploughing with the labourers, and who will 
go and see the women and not mind if it is 
washing day. A manly chap who can play 
cricket and really likes the country.” 

“Mr. Santley is exemplary,” she declared 
hotly; “he spends his life for others. He wears 
himself out with services.” 

He regarded her with a rueful smile. “I'd 
do it if 1 could, if only to please you,” he said. 
But——” he hesitated and went on whimsically, 
“don't you think the old fox-hunting parson 
who jogged round on a fat pony which he tied 
up to the cottage gates while he went in and 
talked to the women—not only preached to 
them from the pulpit, and stayed in a place 
long enough to marry the babies he had 
christened—just lived among ‘em and loved ’em 
you know—did more real good in the country 
than these new-fangled chaps? You see it is 
us nobodies who must look after the country 
parishes because the somebodies are so busy 
doing things out in the world.” 

But Lady Lilias refused to be mollified. She 
was not accustomed to have her requests refused, 
her opinions questioned. They were generally 
met with respectful deference if not agreement. 
And now ? 

She did not forgive him till the Eton and 
Harrow match. 

They were still in opposition. Her delicate 
azure frock proclaimed her championship as 
plainly as his dark blue tie. 

He stood up and cheered till he was hoarse, 
as did many another older than he, when the 
last boundary hit scored a well-fought victory. 

“Did I quite deafen you?” he apologised 
with boyish shamefacedness ; “ buta fellowcan’t 
help it when his old school shows Eton the way 
to play cricket.” 

She could not be offended. 

“This is the end of the season for me,” he 
said. ‘To-morrow I go back to the country.” 


“What's that?’ interjected the duke, 
“lying off already? \Vell, we go next week, 
thank goodness! Come and dine to-night.” 

He did. 

Lady Lilias told herself the whole time she 
was very glad he was going. They had seen 
so much of him. He was so—countrified. He 
contradicted her so often. It would be quite a 
relief to be free of his company. 

Yet she put on her prettiest lace frock and 
pinned a crimson rose among its snowy folds. 

The evening was so hot and she felt a little 
languid alter the long day. Even a London 
night in July is beautiful and restful on the 
balcony. Mr. Nobody seemed to share her 
opinion for once. 

“You must be glad to go back to the simple 
life,” she said mischievously. 

“Tam.” His assent was chillingly candid. 

The girl shivered as if with sudden cold. 
Turning from him she leaned her white arms 
on the balcony and looked at the stars. 

The man stood in the background speaking 
over her shoulder in a strangely moved voice, 
low and tense. 

“Tt must sound a very dull life to you I 
know, but it is us nobodies who must make 
the backbone of England, and I can't give 
it up. And once—long ago—belore these 
Suffragist days women used to like to help to 
make it beautiful. If I were cnly somebody 
or had something more to offer I would have 
asked you to share it with me.” 

Lady Lilias “sad been so very well brought 
up that it could have been nothing but original 
sin which made her behave as she did. 

Turning round with the tears streaming down 
her face she held out both hands to him. 

“Oh please do ask me! I should like to be 
Mrs. Nobody very much indeed.” 

Mr. Nobody said nothing at all but took her 
straight to his heart. 
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from the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W., for postage, 3d. 
each; from whom may also be obtained full particulars of the cheap week-end, excursion, 
and tourist fares. HOLIDAY HAUNTS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL—Where to 
go, what to see and where to stay, price 7d., post free, 2d. 


Express Services from all parts by 


G.W.R.—The Holiday Line. 


Paddington Station, W. JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 


THE BIJOU REFLEX 
CAMERA. 


For plates 44 x 6cm., 1} X 2} in. 
This Camera is constructed entirely of metal, 
and is designed to meet the requirements of 
Tourists, Sportsmen, and others who wish to 
have the advantage of an up-to-date Reflex 
Camera in a small and convenient size. -It is 
fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter for time and 
instantaneous exposures. 
Bijou Reflex Camera, complete 
with Heliar Lens F4'5, Magazine 
for 12 plates, and Leather Sling 
Case - - - - - £1815 0 es : 
Ditto, ditto, with 6 Single Metal Dark Slides and Adapter, instead 
of Magazine - - - - - - - - - - - - £1612 0 


Full particulars and lists sent free upon application. 
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DOES NOT STAIN LINEN 
OXYGENATES THE AL 


The BEST ANTISEPTIC 


FOR THE TEETH. 


SOLD BYALLCHEMISTS) 
AND PERFUMERS IN 
ELEGANT PATENT 
METALLIC BOX 
PRICE 


ALL OVER THIS WORLD. 
“Oscar Sutton, Preston,” 


ALWAYS FINDS US. 


Cotton (plain), 
A/= pair. 
Cotton (check), 
4/= pair. 
Silk (plain), 
2/= pair. 


FOR THE 
PATENT 
RUBBER 
BUTTON. 


THE ACME OF 
COMFORT. 


THE HEIGHT OF = 
PERFECTION. 


J. DREW & SON, Hosiers, 
1, Royal Hotel Buildings, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


Ghe Inlighnway 


Fashions at the Theatre. 
EAUTIFUL ‘toilettes are added to the 
other attractions of What Every Woman 
Knows at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Mrs. Beerbohm ‘Tree’s and Miss Lillah 
McCarthy’s gowns are instinct with the novel- 


A CHARMING FROCK 


Of Madonna-blue cashmere worn by Miss Marie Lohr 
in ‘‘ Faust” at His Majesty's 


ties of the season, while the simple frocks worn 
by Miss Hilda Trevelyan are in striking con- 
trast to these elaborate creations. Nothing 
could be more genuinely artistic than the 
pretty little coalscuttle bonnet guiltless of strings 
and prettily trimmed with silk muslin which 
Miss Trevelyan wears with a white embroidered 
lingerie frock. 


A Distinctive Reception Gown. 

M:™ Tree wears with true artistic distinction 
3 the beautiful reception gown sketched on 
this page. It is fashioned of clouded aurore 
chiffon, the wonderful and perhaps somewhat 
bizarre effect being achieved by the mélange of 
fawn, cerise, and gold chiffon over pale pink satin. 
The draped corsage is trimmed with gold em- 
broidery and galon, the chemisette being of em- 
broidered net while the elbow sleeves, outlined 
with galon, are arranged to show diminutive 
under sleeves of cerise tulle. A large hat of 
mole-coloured chip decorated with myrtle leaves 


and two quills accompanies this ravishing 
toilette. A fascinating evening dress also worn 
by Mrs Tree is of coral-coloured brocade 


trimmed with handsome gold embroidery, the 
artistic black note being introduced in the form 
of a small triangular velvet medallion in the 
centre of the corsage, on which lightly rests 
a diamond brooch, three black quills being 
becomingly arranged in the coiffure. 


A Lovely Evening Gown. 
Pale blue chiffon is the fabricating medium of 
Miss Lillah McCarthy’s superb evening dress 
sketched on this page. As will be noticed it is 
cut en tunique and trimmed with silver lace and 
fringe, the deécolletage terminating in dainty 
flesh-coloured tulle modestie. Perfectly charm- 
ing, too, is the white net day dress worn by 
Miss McCarthy, which is trimmed with exquisite 
Italian lace with a border showing the figures of 
Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth. 


Margaret’s Dress. 
M aty happy inspirations may be culled from 
the medieval gowns worn in Faust at 
His Majesty's. The beautiful jewelled em- 
broideries of the actors as well as the magni- 
ficent ruby chain and mammoth clasps of the 
cloak worn by Mr. Tree and the gems presented 
to Margaret by her lover have -created a furore 
of admiration. Miss Marie Léhr, as Margaret, 
wears a simple frock of Madonna-blue cashmere, 
the tight-fitting bodice opening over a vest of 
white lace showing a latticework of black 
velvet, the latter being also employed for the 
further adornment of the dress. As will be seen 
from the sketch nothing could be more appro- 
priate fora young girl in the schoolroom. Should 
this style be deemed somewhat too severe or too 
trying to the figure of the denizen of the school- 
room a folded swathed bodice might be substi- 
tuted. 


Revival of the Jersey. 
Il too soon has the time arrived for con- 
sidering the fashions for the autumn, and 
it is therefore interesting to note that the sports- 
woman’s favourite jersey has once more risen 
triumphant. It is quite a different affair from the 
cumbersome models of a few short years ago; 
it is now arranged to show to the greatest 
advantage the graceful lines of the figure. A 
delightful model is of the Norfolk genre extend- 
ing well below the waist-line, the 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


The Tunic Skirt, : 
M22 of these skirts gracefully silhouette 
the figure, while others are cut en 
tunique. The tunic may be short in front, 
extending only to the knees, or it may be long 
in front and caught up at one side with a 
buckle of gigantic dimensions some few inches 
above the waist-line ; or, again, the skirt may be 
modelled to the figure, there being no fulness 
above the knees. Tvotteur skirts, either pleated 
or plain, will be as popular as eyer, the box 
pleats being arranged to allow a _ becoming 
fulness around the feet and to reveal diminutive 
panels of a contrasting colour, 


Ba 
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Mammoth Wings. 
V ings and embroideries are being extensively 

employed for the adornment of autumn 
millinery, and considering the beauty of the 
embroideries and the exquisite colourings ex- 
pressed in the wings as well as the quill mounts 
they deserve un grand succes. Bands of em- 
broidery encircle the crowns of the hats, wings 
being then employed to give the broken-down 
palisade effect which is such a prominent 
feature in the fashionable millinery. Feather 
bandeaux are also arranged to simulate the 
Elizabethan collar; the centre of the bandeau 
has a band of embroidery on which is poised a 
pretty ruche of single feathers that have the 
appearance of being plucked from a bird’s breast. 


Eton Collars. 

A» ideal occupation for the home-worker is 
+ the embroidering of the Eton collars that 
are de rigueur with the simple serge and cashmere 
frocks appropriately worn by young girls still in 
the schoolroom. ‘Lhese collars are of soft linen 
embroidered at the edge and fastened with a 
little cravat, the frocks themselves consisting of 
a blouse bodice and a plain skirt with bretelles 
for passing over the shoulders. 


broad bands of the Norfolk coat 
being simulated by knitted trans- 
verse bands woven into the fabric, 
the same idea being repeated for 
the collar and cuffs. Very smart 
is a white jersey relieved with 
emerald green and accompanied 
by a damier check skirt and a 
cap caught on one side with an 
iridescent tuft. Quills are also 
frequently used for the adornment 
of these caps, although the golf 
enthusiast does not favour them 
as on the course on a windy day 
they act as sails. 


The Russian Blouse. 
ust at the moment there is a 
decided penchant for the jer- 

sey of the Russian blouse persua- 
sion; it is decorated with gold 
buttons, the revers, collar, and 
cuffs being of a _ contrasting 
shade. For instance, blue with 
red facings looks remarkably 
well; the skirt worn with it 
should also be of blue stitched 
with red, and an eminently dis- 
tinctive cachet can be given to 
the ensemble by a belt and little 
cravat of cerise leather, the latter 
being arranged with a becoming 
lingerie collar. 


Skirts of the Moment. 
[t is, of course, acknowledged 

that draped skirts of the 
Directoire outline will lead the 
van for elaborate creaticns, in 
many instances the Directoire '——_-__ 
effect being accentuated by slash- 
ings up one side which reveal a 
panel of a different fabric. 
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TWO FASHIONABLE GOWNS 


The reception gown is worn by Mrs. Beerbohm Tree and the evening gown 
by Miss Lillah McCarthy in ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows” at the Duke of York's 
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THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH will do well to © 
consider the advantages in buying from the actual makers, 
ie, a saving of one-third the cost on the prices usually charged, 
and a guarantee of thirty-five years’ hard wear. Before 
deciding elsewhere, send for the new Catalogue (and Terms) 
of Spoons, Forks, and Table Cutlery, and convince yourself, 


Every facility is afforded to inspect without any solicitation to purchase. 


Old English. Kings. : Albany. 
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Fiddle, 
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Rat-tail. 
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© A FACT 


\/ It is im- 
( ©) possible to 
R distinguish Welbeck 
\ Plate Spoons and 
é ) Forks from Solid 
/ Silver. Welbeck 


orbitant 
prices for Spoons 
and Forks when you 
can purchase direct 
from the manufac- 


) Plate is used on all turers and save at 
©) the best appointed feast one-third the 
7 Tables. cost. Write at once 
(a) for Catalogue and 
aA INSPECTION INVITED. Terms. 

2 West End Showrooms: yy City Showrooms: 

5188, OXFOR RCH ST 

188, OXFORD ST., 125, FENCHU ‘ 
) wr. E.C. 
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MARICH CIGARETTES 


The Standard of By Special Appointment 
luxury in Smoking ; a to 
made from the purest \ HORE Ee os was 
Turkish Tobacco. DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
Their exquisite 
qualities satisfy the 


i Supplied to many of the 
et EE let leading Naval and Mili- 


Sam ato rere } P tary Messes and Clubs. 


yy 


A solid leather 
cigarette case will 
be sent free of 
charge to anyone 
enclosing this ad- 1 00 sent 


vertisement and post free 
postal order for 

Is. for a sample > for 6/6. 
of this Favourite 
Cigarette. 
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V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), Dept: tT, BILLITER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


A Perfect and Restful Holiday can be experienced at 


STRATHPEFFER SPA 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE. 


MAGNIFICENT PROGRAMME OF MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 


(Saturdays excepted). 

Increased RAILWAY Facilities. LAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. : 

rom London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run ‘hrough to Strathpefter. For full particulars apply to any G.N.R. Station or Office, or to 
the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, London. 


JENS MyM DI Re 


ADDS A CHARM TO PERSONALITY. 


ue = 


= 
OURVMS\ER) x aN 
$y 
“The soul of the Violet captivated 
by clever distillers and imprisoned 
in glass to delight ladies of taste.” 


—The Bystander. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 
1/51, 2/9, 5/4, 10/3, 20/-. 


Courvoisier’s Yi Enhances 
Otto of Violets : P Personal 
BVO hs 
Soap aI eesti 4 | Charm. 


Courvoisier’s Otto of Violets Soap is made from our ‘‘ALBUMYL” Soap Base, the 
lather of which is virtually a superior Facial Massage Cream acting as such upon 
the skin whilst performing the ordinary duty of Soap. 


2/6 per box of 3 Tablets. 3/- per box of 6 Guest Room Tablets. 


Two dainty Sample Tablets of Toilet Soap made with ‘‘ ALBUMYL”’ base, 
sent on receipt of Sixpence. Address Dept. D. 


H. BRONNLEY & CO., Lip., ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 


Debenham 
(> Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, London.w_ 


| Famous for over a Century 


1 forTaste, for Quality, for Value 


TAILOR SUITS 


ready to wear, as sketch, 
designed and made in our 
own Workrooms, in New 
Tweeds, Chevron and other 
Serges. Coats lined best 
quality silk. 


98/6 


TAILOR SUITS 
TO ORDER 


specially cut and fitted by 
our own tailors and made 
upon the premises, in six 
different designs, 


i 
for o gns. 


The most Comfortable 
Shop in the World. 


THE’ TATLER 
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Albout Notes. 


At Two Fashionable Hotels. 

OW that so many people are passing 
through town and houses are for the 
most part shut up restaurant life be- 
comes very animated. At the Savoy 

many well-known people can always be seen. 
The Duke of Orleans was dining there the other 
evening, and others using the restaurant 
during the past few days have been the 

Earl of Cork, Viscount Northland, the 
Hon. George Keppel, Sir Charles Hartopp, 

Sir George Prescott, Sir James Hills-Johnes, 

and Sir Edward Moss. Claridge’s Restau- 

rant too has been gay with smart parties, 

and many distinguished people have been 
staying in the hotel including the Grand 
Duke Michael and Countess Torby, who 

were in town for a few days last week, 

and Lord Marcus Beresford, who has left 

for Englefield Green. x 


tt 


““The Care of Infants.” 


horoughly reliable and of the utmost; 
importance to the young mother 
is the information contained in a brightly- 
written manual entitled ‘The Care of 
Infants,’ which gives full particulars rela- 
tive to the feeding of infants from birth 
to the age of two years. The photographs 
in this work are of children who have 
been reared on Mellin’s food, which is 
now universally conceded to be unrivalled. 
The frightful mortality among infants during 
the early years of life is undoubtedly either 
directly or indirectly due to errors in dietary 
and clothing, and the chief cause: of this 
enormous waste of life is to be found in the 
ignorance of mothers, to whom this book will 
prove a veritable boon. 


ARTISTIC AND 


T is a significant fact and illustrative of the 
inherently conservative character of . the 
English people that although the science 
of household heating has advanced by 

leaps and bounds, theoretically, during the last 
twenty years in prac- 
tice the improve- 
ments in grates are 
not only seldom 
adopted but even 
comparatively —_un- 
known. To the mid- 
dle-class householder 
the question of an 
expenditure of about 
ten guineas per an- 
num for coals is an 
item ; and when it is 
remembered that 
with the old - fas- 
hioned open grate 
about £7 of this 
amount is expended 
on simply warming 
the chimney and 
assisting to maintain 
London’s_ reputation 
for fogs it is  sur- 
prising that the ques- 
tion of economical 
heating of the house has not received careful 
and general attention. It is practically impos- 
sible with the usual form of open grate to 
regulate the amount of heat to be thrown out, 


THE *“*RADIANT” FIRE GRATE 


Showing trivet horizontal 


the under draught being always a_ fixed 
quantity. For the artistic appearance of this 


type of grate the less said the better. 


hree types of grates on modern scientific 
principles are illustrated here, selected from 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's—85, 


An Insidious Foe. 
here cannot be the least doubt that obesity, 
especially when it is allowed to get a 
thorough grip of the system, tends to shorten 
life and is indeed an insidious foe. With 


persons approaching the meridian of life stout- 
ness sometimes seems to develop quite suddenly 


A FASHIONABLE DIAMOND AND ENAMELLED HAIR ORNAMENT 


Regent Street; 37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


and from no apparent cause. One may be 
active and a moderate eater, but the too per- 
sistent formation of superfluous flesh is none the 
less an unpleasant fact. The famous Antipon 
treatment is unrivalled as it effectually prevents 
the growing tendency to abnormal fat develop- 
ment. 


ECONOMICAL 
THE HOME. 


the stock of the Carron Company of London 
and Carron, Stirlingshire. In the company’s 
showrooms at Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, 
are many patterns of the same type, those illus- 
trated having been selected at random to 
illustrate some of the modern improvements of 
recent years, namely, the complete and econo- 
mical combustion of fuel. 
“Radiant” has a 


he 
ae bottom grating, con- 
cave in shape, and _ is 
fitted with a movable front 
bar, forming the “ well”- 
shaped cavity which has 
been found by experience 
to be the most perfect form 
for complete combustion. 
The fire is lighted with the 
hinged front up, which can 
be lowered when the fuel is 
glowing, thereby presenting 
an open fire to the room. 
The surplus heat, which in 
the old-pattern grate would 
escape up the chimney, is 
stored in a “ Teale” fire 
brick at the back, and is 
given off gradually directly 
into the room. A slow- 
combustion fret and air 
inlets at the sides are pro- 
vided so that the degree of 
heat can be regulated toa THE “ESTO” FIRE 


nicety. GRATE 

“The “Esto” fire is on the same principle as 
the “ Radiant,” being devised for smaller 

rooms. It can be made with a sloping fire brick 


it 


. 


vl 


New Bond Street; 143, 


.some charming de- 


The Merits of Antipon. 

urthermore it is a splendid tonic and hasa 

_ very stimulating effect on the entire organi- 
sation. Thus while normal conditions of weight 
and symmetry are being rapidly restored the 
subject is joyfully conscious olf increasing strength 
and vitality and a sensation of buoyancy which 
is truly exhilarating and delightful. Anti- 
pon isa palatable tartish liquid contain- 
ing only the most harmless herbal sub- 
stances. This remedy is sold in bottles, 
price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by chemists, 
stores, etc., or in the event of difficulty 
may be had (on remitting amount), 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct 
from the Antipon Company, 13, Olmar 
| Street, London, S.E. 


Coiffure Ornaments. 
Greek filets for the coiffure are now in the 
heyday of their popularity with the 
vraie élégante, and are usually of gold or 
silver tissue embroidered with old-world 
designs, the fashioning of which, whether 
for pleasure or profit, is a charming 
‘occupation for the homeworker. Fre- 
quently the filets are surmounted with 
lilies, roses, and butterflies of jewelled net, 
which give height to the wearer. The 
Greek filet of diamonds is of exalted merit 
for the woman who has passed the meridian 
of life, and is often arranged with a wheat- 
ear or Louis design. Genuinely artistic are the 
twisted ribbon schemes which are so easy to 
manipulate with the assistance of a hair needle. 
The ribbon is attached to the needle and is 
passed in and out of the hair after it has been 
dressed. ‘This increases the size of the coiffure in 
a very becoming manner and gives a pretty effect. 


WUE ATING FOIR 


on the front to retard combustion and retain the 
heat, and is also fitted with a regulating fret in 
front. 
al he “ Perpetua,” the third type illustrated, is 
on the lines of the old open fire, which 
is preferred by many on account of the cheerful 
and cosy appearance which it presents. This 
grate is fitted with a poll front and an under 
draught which can be regulated at will. In all 
three patterns the movable hood is of great 
value not only for regulating purposes. but also 
on the score of ap- 
pearance. 


he most notice- 
able feature of 
these grates in action 
is the steady even 
glow with which the 
fuel burns and the 
length of time which 
the combustion takes. 
With pretty tile splays 
and hearth and a 
stylish wooden chim- 
neypiece, of which 


signs are to be seen 
in the Carron Com- — } 
pany’s showrooms, 
the chimney _ be- 
comes a_ thoroughly 
artistic adjunct of 
the modern room 
instead of a necessary 
excrescence as in the 
days of our fore- 
fathers. 


THE ‘*PERPETUA” FIRE 
GRATE 
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A RACING NOTEBOOR. 


A Real Good Thing. 

E are not likely to have a better 
thing for the remainder of this 
flat-racing season to bet on 
than was Your Majesty for the 

St. Leger. On form Mr. Joel’s horse had 
the measure of everything else in the race, 
and from time to time in the Notebook I 
had emphasised the fact that the colt was 
greatly improved and was still improving. 
Clearly he is the best racehorse of his age, 
and it was great good luck for the gallant 
chevalier, who lives at Signorina Villa 
Newmarket, that Your Majesty, owing to 
coughing, was prevented from running for 
the Derby and so bringing about the 
defeat of Signorinetta. There were two 
astonishing features about this St. Leger— 
perhaps I should say three. One was the 
inexplicable generosity 
of the bookmakers in 
offering the liberal 
price of 11 to 8 against 
the favourite when all 
the signs pointed to 
his victory ; the second 
was the fact that there 
was no “Yorkshire 
roar”’ to signalise the 
victory of the favou- 
rite; and the third 
was the inexplicably 
bad running of Nor- 
man III. He finished 
last of all. 

a a 
White Eagle Vindi- 
cated, 

et Norman III. had 
done a remark- 
ably fine trial about a 
week before the race in 
which he well licked 
the Goodwood Cup 
winner, Radium. Evi- 
dently the latter, who 
is a horse of moods, 
did not give his true 
running in the gallop 
and so the friends of 
Norman III. were de- 
ceived. But to finish 
last was a dreadful 
comment on the winner 
of the Two Thousand 
Guineas and thesecond 
favourite for the St. 
Leger. I was delighted 
to see the gallant show 
made by White Eagle. 
Last week I suggested 
he was the danger to Your Majesty, and 
he only lost by half-a- -length after having 
been beautifully nursed and ridden by 
Maher. Colonel Hall Walker, who is 
quite the most interesting owner on the 
turf to-day, has always maintained that 
the colt could stay, while his trainer, I 
believe, has held opposite views. 
t % cs 
Wanted, an Apology. 
Now the owner’s judgment is vindicated, 
and those writers who have been 
writing the horse down as “ungenerous ” 
and “incorrigible” ought to pen a very 
humble apology to an ‘undoubtedly game 
horse. Furthermore, criticism of that kind 
is apt to hurt the feelings of an owner, 
_ who. because he has bred the horse is 
all the more proud of it and therefore 
resents unwarranted libels of the kind. 
By the way, it is a fact that all the stock 
of Gallinule require very little work to get 
them fit. White Eagle is a notable ex- 
ception to the rule. He requires a great 
deal of work, and those people who insist 


that the horse has had too hard a season 
are writing in ignorance of an intimate 
knowledge of the animal. I happen to 
know this for a fact. 


The First St. Leger 
A! my readers may not be aware of the 
origin of the St. Leger. During the 
races at “Doncaster in 1776 a suggestion 
was made for a sw Benes of 25 “guineas 
for three-year-old colts and fillies oyer a 
two-mile course. Such a race was at once 
instituted and half-a-dozen runners were 
forthcoming, of whom the winner proved 
to be Allabaculia. Then ten went to the 
post in 1777, and in the following year it 
was suggested that the race should be 
named after Colonel St. Leger of Park 
Hill. Thus there is also a Park Hill 
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SIR JOHN ROBINSON (ON LEFT) 


Who was formerly a bookmaker and is nowa brewer and a Nottingham county magnate, talking 
to Mr. Wyatt, a well-known London ‘‘penciller,” at the recent Doncaster meeting 


Stakes (for fillies) in the programme in these 
days. Fillies have frequently won the 
St. Leger; especially did they do so in its 
early days, and of recent years it is easy 
to recall Sceptre, Pretty Polly, La Fléche, 
and Throstle. In 1832 the sweepstakes of 
25 guineas was raised to 50 sovereigns, 
and at that it has remained up to the 
present abe 


The Gee Wanner 
Possibly the winner of the Champagne 
Stakes, Duke Michael, may be a fine 
colt, but there is an inclination to regard 
his short-head defeat of the King’s filly, 
Princesse de Galles, as being somewhat 
fluky. However, I think the winner won 
on his merits though he is certainly not 
as good as Bayardo, who could not run 
because of a cough, or Holiday House. 
Then I would also back the Irish colt, 
Glenesky, of whom I wrote last week, to 
beat him. For the first time Danny Maher 
appeared in the royal livery when he rode 
Princesse de Galles, and I know he would 
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PHE> -EATLER 


*Thhe Syce.’’ 


dearly have loved to win. Maher is not 
on the best of terms with some of the 
other jockeys. One hears whisperings 
round the weighing-room, and somehow 
the echo of the Gimcrack Stakes of 1907 
has not yet died away. There were a lot 
of words in the jockeys’ room alter that 
event. The superseding of Jones in the 
King’s colours would not allay certain 
agitated feelings, and then Maher’s lead 
in the winning jockeys’ list Is a very sore 
subject with a certain leading jockey. 
Our jockeys are indeed very human, The 
master of them all, how ever, 1s panes 
The etamnn Beart 
must leave the subject of Doncaster for 
a moment in order to glance at the 
acceptances for the autumn handicaps. 
As I glance my eye 
down the long list of 
names and weights 
certain things occur 
to me. For instance, 
I notice that The 
White Knight, despite 
his crushing impost of 


ro st., remains in the 
race for the Cesare- 
witch. 

No Show. 


Den Swift has 

disappeared 
from the Cesarewitch, 
Cambridgeshire, and 
Duke of York Stakes. 
He would have small 
show in any case, 
for he was handi- 
capped on worse terms 
than he had to. meet 
The White Knight in 
the Doncaster Cup. 


Some Selections. 
“Taylor, the Manton 
trainer, had 
originally nine horses 
entered for the Cesare- 
witch. Now only 
three remain, of whom 
I like best the chance 
of King Duncan (6 st. 
7 \b.), a-mere feather- 
weight for a six-year? 
old. Your* - Majesty 
disappears from . the 
Cesarewitch and Cam- 
bridgeshire, but. White 
Eagle remains in me Duke of x ork Stakes. 
Some Taken Ones. 
It would be idle now to attempt to 
anticipate the judge’s verdict in 
these handicaps; they present a puzzle 
indeed. How many will have failed to 
survive the searching preparation neces- 
sary to win a Cesarewitch?. A good 
many ; and the prudent will certainly wait 
before finally selecting a particular horse 
to support. . 


Good Fun. 
owever, a good deal of fun (especi- 
ally for the bookmakers) is to be 
got out of backing horses for the double 
event, and next week I will venture to sug- 
gest some likely “doubles.” I shall pro- 
bably choose from Menu, Spate, Lagos, 
St. Ollalia, Mercredi, and King Duncan in 
the Cesarewitch, and such as Llangwm, 
Rhodora, All Black, Melayr, Poor Boy, 
The Rialto, Rodney, Normanie, and 
Illustrious for the Cambridgeshire. 
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Firegrate 


The problem of “How to Heat 
the Home” effectively and 
economically has been solved in 
Carron Company’s latest firegrate, 
the © Perpetua.”’. The scientific 
formation of fire adopted in this 
firegrate has been found from 
experience to ensure complete 
combustion,and the entireabsence 
of front bars allows the heat to 
radiate throughout the room. 
These firegrates possess every 
possible feature desirable and 4 
essential to firegrate construction, [9 
and combine distinction in design | @ 
with thorough efficiency. 


Sold by all Ironmongers 
and Hardware Merchants. 


Made in a large variety of artistic designs. 
Write for No. 40 Firegrate Cata:ogue to 


ARRON (COMPANY csxxox. 


CORPORATE BY Stirlingshire. 
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A complete assortment of CARRON manufactures 
on view at the following Showrooms: 


London (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End)—23, Pinces 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. Liverpool—22- -30, Red Cross Street 3 
G lasgow— 125, Buchanan Street ; Manchester—24, Brazennose Street ; 
Bristol—1o, Victoria Street ; Newca astle-on- Tyne—r13, Prudhoe Street 
Birmingham—218, 220, 222, Corporation St. ; Dublin—44, Grafton S 
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| Bottled at DUNDEE - ‘Scotland 


in their own Warehouse Ly 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


HE Lonpon & Paris EXcHANGE MoToR 
AcEncy, Ltd., are offering for sale, among other 
bargains, a fine 35 h.p. 4-cylinder Mercédés in the 
pink of condition, as illustrated above, at £450. It is 
fitted with folding wind screen, Cape cart hood, and the 
up-to-date side-entrance body is beautifully upholstered 
in grey cloth, which is unsoiled. 


This car would suit anyone who is contemplating 
buying a new car, as it cost more than double the above 
price and has had very little use. 


EE 
The LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE MOTOR AGENCY, 


Limited, 


§0-09, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


_ SHOOT WITH 
1) 
BALLISTITE.” 
Nobel's ‘‘ Sporting Ballistite” is the 


Standard condensed powder of the world, 
and for high velocity, regularity, pattern, 
uniformity, and penetration there is no 
For driven 


known powder equal to it. 
partridges you need a powder which has 


all these qualifications. If you shoot with 


NOBEL’S 
“BALLISTITE” 


you may be sure you are shooting with 
the quickest 


sporting powder known. 


All Gunmakers and Ammunition 
Dealers supply ‘‘ Ballistite.”’ 


NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES 2; x@srsiouye 


, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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The TATLER 


MONTHLY 
FURNISHING SECTION 


Containing items of General INTEREST to the lover of an ARTISTIC HOME. 


From an original Pen Drawing by Herbert Cescinsky. 
For description see page 5. 


Copies of the above drawing, finely printed-on plate sunk mounts, suitable for portfolio: or framing, 
may be obtained on apptication to the Furnishing Editor, packed in tube, post free, One Shilling 
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Cardinal & Harford, 


ESTABLISHED 1792. 


The Oldest Established Jmporters of Oriental Carpets. 


\e 


Enormous Stock : er pe a a = See t Persian and Indian 
of Turkey Carpets in x tees eS ey Carpets 

Antique Designs ‘ cease ee : ee: at 

and Colourings. ; bie a es > z ee Moderate Prices. 


Your inspection of the Finest Collection in Europe of Rare Specimens of ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CARPETS is cordially invited at 


Wisin, LOO-110, lich Hollbotm, VW. 


Warehouse: 


BY APPOINTMENT 


NICE JOHANNESBURG 7 


MANCHESTER PARIS 


il si Write for 
LEP RET ¥ 4 M. A P, P I] iN , S 
G series 


at. 
Illustrated 


Catalojuzs. 


Post Free 
on 
application. 


Queen Anne Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service. 


%, 
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~< MAPPIN & WEBB «oc 
Sp, WS 


ZB by MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED RY 
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Che Pevegrinattons of “Che Tatler” tu the Antique 
CHorld. 


A CHAT ON CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


Illustrated with Drawings from the Editor’s Sketch Book 


O the student and collector of antique furniture, it is a 
matter of some difficulty to exactly estimate the 
artistic value of the- productions of the house of 
Chippendale. The firm existed from about 1740 to 

1810, with many vicissitudes. The first bearer of the famous 
name appears to have been a joiner and picture-frame maker 
of Worcester, who came to London between 1700 and 1706. 
Little or nothing is known about him; at any rate none of his 
productions, if any be extant, are sufliciently distinctive in 
design to admit of their pedigree being traced. The son—the 
historical Thomas Chippendale—commenced business in a 
by-street close to Long Acre, and certain meagre details can be 
gleaned of him as early as 1735. : 

In- 1753 he removed to 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and at this 
period he seems to be well established, as seven years Jater he 
was elected a member of the Society of Arts. 

In 1753, his premises being burned down, we gather from a 
published inventory of the stock and effects:consumed by the 
fire—including tools and benches—that-he must have employed 
over twenty cabinetmakers at this period. Chippendale 
undoubtedly enjoyed the highest patronage, as witness the 
names of the illustrious subscribers to the first issue of “ The 
Gentleman and Cabinet. Maker’s Director.” He died in 1779 
leaving no will, and the estate being thrown into Chancery 
we are deprived of an opportunity of measuring the fortune 
possible to a fashionable cabinetmaker in the eigliteenth 
century. 

The business was continued under the title of Haig and 
Chippendale by his bookkeeper and his son. From 1780 to 
1805 very little is exactly known. The work of the firm might 
reasonably have retained its high standard as long as the 
vogue of the father’s designs persisted. Haig retired with a 
competency, whether gained-at the desk or the bench history 
does not say. The younger Chippendale figures in many ways 
—as an artist, a draughtsman, and finally in 1805 asa 
defaulter. 

It is inevitable that the designs published from time to 
time must have varied considerably, the term Chippendale 
style being a most uncertain one to employ. The great 
Thomas was a practical cabinetmaker and a fair draughts- 
man; a little too prone to sketch furniture, particularly chairs 
and tables, from an eye elevation of about 8 {t. from the ground, 
and somewhat given to preaching of the beauties of art in 
general -and- furniture in particular. He catered readily for 
every taste and fashion, as far removed from each other as 
Gothic, French, and Chinese. 

His finest period is between 1755 and 1770, when he seems 
to have adhered to Dutch and French models. Like all the 
eighteenth-century craftsmen, his most elaborate efforts are the 
least valuable artistically, and many of the more fantastic 
designs were probably never made at all. 

No better index exists of the many phases of the house of 
Chippendale than the designs of chairs. Chippendale, Crunden, 
Manwaring, Ince and Mayhew and Lock, seem to have freely 
copied each other's designs, so accurately in some cases as to 
suggest that the templets and moulds must have changed hands 
at different periods. Chippendale chairs are interesting by 
reason of the fact that not only examples of his Gothic, French, No. 8. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


“ART TREASURES,” 
A Guide to the Collector of GENUINE ANTIQUES, 92 pp. finely illustrated, post free for I/- in stamps. 


SCSI PRSRS 
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A very rare Chinese lattice-back Chippendale Settee, 
covered in old needlework. 


A Fine Armchair in Chippendale’s A French model by Chippendale. 
French manner. 


trebleaor GILL REIGA : a 
**Requirable, London.”’ 4 Telephones : Gerrard 2183 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Write for Al Illustrated Booklet Post Free. 


NEW CHIPPENDALE MODEL, 


Special and Exclusive Design. 
Mahogany Case, Overstrung, Full Compass, Special Pleyel metal frame (an § 


amalgam of Steel and Aluminium, producing great sonority and sweetness of tone) 
7 Octaves, A to A; Check action. 


ms 


eT ALL DESIRE 


OMY. CLEANLINESs : 


A charming and stylish design without increase in price. 


LONDON. iL EY E L PARIS. 


79-80, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE ANTIQUE WORLD-—continued. 


Dutch, and Chinese manners exist, but also other models where 
the different styles are blended together. 

The very early types were made from chestnut or elm, and 
very rarely from walnut, but mahogany came into general use 
at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, and Chippendale’s best 
models were always made from this wood. The figured 
varieties of Honduras mahogany, particularly the curl woods, 
Were not introduced until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and Chippendale usually employed the straight close- 
grained Cuba or Spanish mahogany. 

In passing an assembly of original Chippendale chairs in 
review it is curious to find that the wood seat of Tudor times 
persists right down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
several of the chairs illustrated here having this peculiarity. 
They were generally covered with a loose squab cushion. 

It is almost an impossibility to divide the work of Thomas 
Chippendale into defined periods of style; he employed the 
straight, the fretted, and the cabriole leg indiscriminately at all 
times in his career. There is no doubt that business conditions 
No. 11. during the eighteenth century were practically the same as at 
the present day, and Chippendale had to design to suit the 
tastes and requirements of his customers, although in his publi- 
cations he tries to give the impression that he creates and his 
patrons purchase what he has produced. 

There is no question, however, that although Chippendale 
reverted often to his previous types he adopted fresh ideas at 
certain periods. In 1757 Sir William Chambers, returning from 
the East, published his ‘‘ Designs of Chinese Buildings Y 
illustrated from sketches made by the author during a residence 
of many years in China. This book went far to establish a 
fashionable taste for the Oriental manner. Chippendaleas well 
as other craftsmen and designers, such as Edwards and Darly, 
turned his attention to the new style, the result being that the 
Oriental lattice and the pagoda forms figure largely in his later 
designs, sometimes side by side with his Gothic and French pro- 
ductions. Of the examples illustrated Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8 
have typical Chinese lattice backs, the designs of the fretted 
legs being of Gothic origin, the trefoil and quatrefoil pre- 
dominating. The top rails of Nos. 1, 6, and 8 are in the 
Franco-Dutch manner of Blondel and Meissonier. 

No. 4 shows the lattice back in the Gothic form. No. 7 
No. 12. is an early example. The square sturdy legs and underframing 
recall the Cromwellian and Jacobean days. The seat framing 
is edged with a small ovolo moulding which is continued down 
the legs. The back is a vigorous example of Dutch origin, the 
boldly interlaced splat with its carved acanthus leaf on the 
edges being typical of the later Queen Anne period. 

No.g is a further development, the French cabriole leg being 
introduced. 

No. 10 is one of the “ribbon-back” chairs, a concession on 
the part of Chippendale to popular taste, although from the 
point of construction the less said about the design of these 
chairs the better. Chippendale illustrated three of these 
“ribbon-back”’ chairs in his “‘ Cabinet Maker’s Director,” but it 
is doubtful if any of them were made in the St. Martin’s Lane 
workshop. 

The “backed” frets in Chippendale’s work are nearly 
always applied. Manwaring constructed several pieces where 
the frets were cut in the solid wood, but this seems to have 
been exceptional. 

No. 11 is a stuffed-back chair of a French type with a 
characteristically-designed cabriole leg. This type of chair is 
now exceedingly rare in the original state. 

No. 13. No. 12 is a chair of the Gothic type ; the way in which the 
centre splat incrusts as it were over the top rail is exceedingly 
ingenious. 

Nos. 13 and 14 are interesting from the similarity of the 
backs and the totally different character of the legs, the golden 
rule with Chippendale being evidently an absence of all rule. 

Nos. 15 and 16 are fine types of Chippendale’s best period. 
In both there is a sturdy English character quite distinct from 
the productions of France of Holland. The gadroon edging to 
the seat rail in No. 15 makes a very handsome uniting detail 
between the legs. The ball-and-claw foot is typical of 
Chippendale at his best, while the scroll finish to the top rail of 
No. 16 is a bold and successful piece of designing. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are good examples of corner chairs, the ex- 
tended back to No. 18 being rather a rare feature. These 
corner chairs are among the most happy of all Chippendale’s 
productions. They look extremely well, and are very com- 
fortable—two qualities which are by no means generally 
associated. To Sheraton belongs the credit of designing a 
reversed chair of this type, that is,on which one had to sit 
astride. for permission to reproduce several of the examples 
on this page Iam indebted to Messrs. Gill and Reigate, the 
No. 14. well-known antique connoisseurs, of Oxford Street. No. 18. 
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THE TATLEER 


HE two illustrations on this page are sectional 
models of an Erard grand piano action, the 
invention of Sebastian Erard in 1821. From 
that date actions have varied, new ideas 

being introduced which have had a vogue from time 
to time, but it is a good testimonial to the original 
inventor that the latest word in grand actions hardly 
varies at all from the original Erard. It is some- 
what difficult to explain to the untechnical amateur 
from the illustrations here given, so much of the 
work being merely constructional and having 
nothing to do with the action proper. One illustration shows the key 
at rest, the other the key depressed with the hammer on its journey 
to the string, and the 
damper receding. 

The usual _ grand 
piano hammer is set 
off from a_blackleaded 
jack acting in a notch 
in the hammer butt. 
With this class of action 
the hammer is not lilted 
but jerked up to the 
string, and the result is 
always an unpleasant 
“kick” which is felt 
when the key is half 
depressed. It is impos- 
sible to get very quick 
repetition by this system, 
the hammer haying to 
fall into its original 
position before the blow 
can be repeated. With the Erard, it is worthy of note that at no time 
during the arc of swing of the hammer from the restbar to the string is 
its butt left unsupported, and a series of short staccato blows can be 
imparted to the hammer even when it is only a fraction of an inch 
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The hammer at rest 
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The Peregrinations of “The Tatler” in the Piano World. 


away from the string. With ordinary players this point is not so 
important, but with virtuosi of the type of Leopold Godowsky or Emil 
Sauer the case is quite different. So colossal is the technique of players 
of this class that the rapidity of their execution outruns the possible 
repetition of an ordinary piano, and it is here where the Erard decidedly 
scores. 

It is not intended to convey the impression that the Erard is the 
only action of this type on the market, or that the Erard pianos are the 
only perfect ones extant, but the firm were undoubtedly the pioneers of 
the “cantilever” action, and other makers in this particular have 
merely copied the principle inaugurated by Sebastian Erard in the 
early days of the nineteenth century. The under damper shown in 
the model has certain objections. It is not heavy enough to thoroughly 
stop the vibrations of ‘ 
the string in a single 
instant, which means 
that secondary vibra- 
tions are set up in the 
synchronising __ strings, 
and the soft felt of the 
damping surface being 
face upwards, dust very 
quickly settles on it, and 
this is liable to impart 
a disagreeable twang to 
the string at the moment 
when the damper reaches 
it. Messrs. Erard have 
in their latest models 
anticipated this objec- 
tion and here  substi- 
tuted the over damper 
of the large type now 
preferred by all the leading executants. It is possible with the Erar« 
action to have a double damper, that is under and over the strings ; 
this secures effective damping, but it is doubtful whether the result 
attained is worth the extra expense involved. 
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The hammer in the act of striking the string 


STORY & TRIGGS 


Have NOW ON VIEW aa fine selection of Queen Anne 
Furniture, comprising Tallboys, Secretaires, Bureaus, Chairs, Chests 


of Drawers on Stands, Tables, Mirrors, Cupboards, Clocks, 


Wardrobes, &c. 
Also a Collection of 


Antiques in Jacobean, William and Mary, Chippendale, Sheraton, 


and Adams Styles at MODERATE Prices. 


“Daily Telegraph,’ 27/4/08. 
“For those who know good furniture 
and who refuse to fill their rooms 
with what is second-rate, a_ visit to 
the antique galleries and furniture 
warerooms of 
Messrs. Story and Triggs, 

iy toh, Qucen Victoria Street, London, 

-C., is certain to result in many 
pleasurable purchases.” 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


STORY & TRIGGS, "tamer" 


Fine Mahogany 18th Century China Cabinet, 
5 ft. wide, 8 ft. 3 in. high. 
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N the previous issue of 
this section “the 
mere man” was 
catered for in the 

description of an ideal 
bachelor’s bedroom suite. 
Inmattersconcerning ‘‘the 
eternal feminine” the writer is quite aware that he is probably 
“rushing in where ‘women’ fear to tread,” and this for several 
reasons. ‘To begin with every lady has, or should have, her 
own ideas as to what constitutes her ideal in everything, and 
needless to say these ideals always differ from those of anyone 
else. It is prudent therefore to preface this article with the 
warning that the suggestions here given are merely to act as 
possibly useful hints, and are to be taken as strictly without 
prejudice. Another difficulty exists by reason of the ever- 
changing feminine 
fashions, necessitat- 
ing a corresponding 
modification of the 
wardrobe, as to pro- 
perly accommodate 
hats, ranging at times 
from a small toque 
to a matinée hat, is 
a task requiring furni- 
ture of the highest 
degree of elasticity. 
Be the task one of 
courage or simply of 
foolhardiness, how- 
ever, it is one which 
has to be attempted 
by the maker or re- 
tailer of furniture, 
and as the usual 
commercial effort is 
open to question, it remains to be seen if improvements can be 
suggested. 

As with the bachelor’s suite, we begin with the wardrobe. 
This should be 7 ft. long by 7 ft. 6 in. high and 20 in. deep 
inside, with three doors. The centre door should be 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide with a silvered-glass panel, the two other doors having 
similar panels on the inside, so that when open a double rellec- 
tion can be obtained. “The wings should be fitted for hanging, 
with a brass rod running laterally and socketed in the ends, 
from which dress-hangers can be suspended. 

The centre should be 
fitted with sliding trays, 
and at the bottom of all 
three compartments are 
separate compartments for 
hats, each fitted with a 
falling flap with side chains 
and with a bale latch and 
ring handle. It is an 
advantage to line all the 
compartments with pencil 
cedar. Underneath the 
door of each division should 
be a substantial drawer 
ro} in. deep with two 
handles with the roses 
bolted right through the 
front. 

The dressing table 
should be of the double- 
pedestal type as illustrated. 
The top of each pedestal is 
lined with velvet and has 
a glass top and a slide-out 
front. These compart- 
ments are useful for light 


Logical 
Furniture. 


Illustrated with 
original designs by 
the Furnishing Editor 


4-FT DRESSING TABLE 
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jewellery, toilet requisites, 
and the like, and enhance 
the appearance of the table. 
The centre glass swings on 
balance points with hinged 
side glasses which can be 
adjusted toanyangle. The 


bottom between the pedes- 


tals is lightly upholstered AN IDEAL LADY'S BEDROOM SUITE—THE WARDROBE bon 


THE TATLER 


“The Tatler” Suggestions for the Furnishing 
of a Lady's Bedroom. 


and covered with sill or velvet, and at the back is a box with 
a lift-up top for dress and bath shoes and slippers. Each 
drawer of the dressing table should have a lock, a Bramah for 
choice, which can be all made to differ with a master key to 
pass them all. 

The washstand 
should be of pedes- 
tal form with a 
St. Ann’s marble 
top and back. A 
separate towel horse 
is preferable to rails 
on the end of a 
washstand, which 
are an abomina- 
tion, especially if 
the washstand be 
on castors, in which 
case the rails make 
excellent handles— 
for a time—by 
which maids can 
drag the washstand 
about the room. 
A cheval glass is a desirable piece of furniture. The pedestal 
can be of the usual cupboard type with a moulded plinth. A 
few simple bedroom chairs, a box ottoman, and an easy chair 
are necessary articles. Wooden, iron, or brass bedsteads are 
matters of choice. The floor of our ideal bedroom should be 
wax-polished and covered with loose rugs instead of a carpet. 

The question of wood is also a matter of choice, but nothing 
looks prettier than grey sycamore, with a slight marqueterie 
inlay of yellow and red woods. This with rugs of terra-cotta, 
glazed chintz curtains, a bedspread of Persian pattern, and an 
inoffensive diaper-pattern wall paper, makes a charming tout 
ensemble. With sycamore the bedstead and all metal furniture 
should be nickel-plated instead of brass. 


3-FT. 9-IN. WASHSTAND 


The frontispiece shows an inexpensive decorative treat- 

ment for a drawing-room. It frequently occurs that 
two rooms on the one floor are divided by the usual lath- 
and-pla-ter partition wall, and this sclteme provides for the 
cutting of an opening and masking it with two columns 
with responsive pilasters. Such annexe rooms are very cosy 
and convenient additions to a drawing-room, especially 
if the French casements in the smaller room open into a 
conservatory. The columns 
and pilasters can be made 
in plaster, but the shafts 
and bases are better in 
wood as being less likely 
to receive damage. The 
classical modillion cornice 
and architrave - moulded 
frieze are usual stock 
details with any fibrous 
plastermaker. The chan- 
delier can be wired for 
electric light and _ fitted 
with imitation candles, and 
if required, small silk 
shades. The ceiling should 
be quite plain. The wood- 
work can be painted a pale 
cream, the wall paper 
should be a pale blue; this 
with old-rose silk curtains 
and a Persian carpet com- 
plete the colour scheme. 
The furniture can be white 
and gold, covered with rose 
moiré silk, the piano, stool, 
and cabinet being of 
stained sycamore or satin- 
wood. ‘The door furniture 
—handles, roses,  escut- 
cheons, and finger plates— 
should be silver oxidised. 
The design known in the 
trade as ‘the reed and rib- 
” is the most suitable. 
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WHAT CAN BE BETTER 


BROADWO 


THAN A 


D PIANOFORTE 


—THE BEST THAT IS MADE? 


THE TOUCH 


which is of paramount 
importance, has been so 
studied and improved 
upon that it is grati- 
fying to both listener 
and performer, whilst 


THE TONE 


of a Broadwood Piano- 
forte stands alone, having a 
distinct individuality of its 
own with a greater carry- 
ing-power than is found 
in other pianofortes, and 


THE DURABILITY 


of a Broadwood Pianoforte is far and away ahead of that of any other make. 


In proof of the latter assertion may be mentioned the fact that two of the 
Broadwood Instruments went out in the North Pole Expedition of 1875, and 
are Still in use, and another pianoforte that went as near as possible to the 
South Pole returned none the worse for wear beyond a few external scratches. 


THE BROADWOOD PLAYER PIANO 


is the only one in which the Wood-work, Metal-work, and Action are, together with 
the Piano, entirely constructed in ONE FACTORY, UNDER ONE SUPERVISION, 


Combining a Player with the 
most recent models of Broadwood 
Pianofortes, constructed with, and 
forming an integral part of, the 
instrument. 

It can be played with the Player 
Mechanism, or changed ina moment 
for use as an ordinary piano. 

The Player Mechanism inter- 
feres in no way with the Piano- 
forte, thus adding to 


The Pianoforte—the ability to Play it. 


THE BROADWOOD SURRENDER VALUE SYSTEM 


Every note of the Player has an independent 
action, which eliminates all complications. 


Any Standard Music Rolls can 
be used. 

The instrument can be purchased 
for cash, or on the deferred pay- 
ment system. 

Every instrument is guaranteed 
to maintain the reputation which 
has attached to the name of 
BROADWOOD for nearly 2c9 


years. 


stands alone. If the Purchaser, through unforeseen circumstances, desires to discontinue the Payments 
and to return the Instrument, he will receive a cheque from Messrs. Broadwood for the difference 
between the amount paid by instalments and the sum due for ordinary hire. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue on application to 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd., Conduit St., London, W. 
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A FERAGHAN RUG 
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THE PEREGRINATIONS OF 
“THE TATLER” AMONG 
ORIENTAL CARPETS & RUGS. 


O treat exhaustively of 
the subject of Eastern 
carpets would not 
only be quite beyond 

the scope of any series of 
articles but also probably 
beyond the capabilities of any 
man, however erudite. So 
many countries, races, and 
centres exist where Oriental 
carpets are made or trafficked, 
so many have existed, flou- 
rished, and faded the produc- 
tions of whose primitive looms 
are rarely correctly classified, 
that to pretend to a knowledge 
and judgment at sight of each 
peculiarity of make and tex- 
ture, and to place each in its 
correct locality and _ period, 
would require a long life of 
deep research and exceptional 


opportunities, such as are not ordinarily given to man. Persian 
carpets are made in many districts, each village generally 


The loom is often 


being larger. Those of 
Mirzapore are  fre- 
quently mistaken for 
the usual Turkey car- 
pets of commerce, the 
general character of 
the designs being simi- 
lar. Gorakhpore, Ban- 
galore, Vellore, and 
Ellore are other cen- 
tres. The carpets of 
Madras have generally 
a warp of wool or 
cotton, with the excep- 
tion of those intended 
for European markets, 
when hemp is substi- 
tuted. The warp is 
always white, the woof 


being generally red. 
Hyderabad produces 
small silk carpets, 


W1EUE UA LIOR 


A BOKHARA RUG 


generally of excellent workmanship and beautifully-blended 


colouring. 


Silk rugs are also made in Syempettah and Mysore. 


possessing some interest in the industry. 


of most primitive construction, consisting of two long hori- 
zontal rollers about 5 or 6 ft. apart supported ona “frame, 


to which the warp threads—of wool in 
Turkey, cotton in Persia and India—are 
fastened. To these threads the pile tufts 
are tied, the warp being interlaced and 
drawn tight so as to keep the tufts in 
regular order. When each row of pile is 
completed, it is beaten together with a 
wooden comb or a mallet. 

The weaver has a pile of coloured wools 
by his or her side, which are used according 
to the required design. Generally a num- 
ber of women work side by side, each with 
her section of the warp on her frame, the 
woof threads and the pile tufts being passed 
on when the end of one section is com- 
pleted. When the desired height is reached, 
the pile is clipped smooth and the work is 
wound on the lower roller and a fresh section 
begun, according to the width of carpet 
required. It will readily be seen that this 
primitive weaving is bound to produce 
irregularities of pattern, the weavers usually 
working entirely from memory, but the 
skill and dexterity displayed almost induce 
the belief that carpet weaving in Eastern 
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The carpets of Masulipatam were originally fine—their produc- 
tions to-day exclusively for British consumption are worthless 
travesties, being generally woven on a backing of English twine. 


Baluchistan lies between Persia and the 
valley of the Indus. This extensive country 
produces beautiful carpets and rugs of fine 
colourings and texture, woven from goat’s 
hair, and having the appearance of silk. The 
ground is generally either deep blue or red. 

Many Oriental rugs puzzle even the 
connoisseur to localise. They are the 
productions of nomadic tribes, roaming over 
the plains of Asia Minor or Northern India. 
The methods of weaving and the designs 
show influences from Turkey, from Persia, 
or from India, or are wholly or partly 
fantastical. Stamboul is the great mart 
where all these carpets and rugs arrive, and 
the tourist with a well-filled purse is 
specially catered for, particularly with com- 
paratively worthless copies of valuable 
originals. Cairo is another haven of reluge 
for the unwary Occidental. The cognoscenti 
in matters Oriental prefer the markets of 
Erzeroum in the Armenian highlands. 
Here huge caravans, sometimes of 600 or 
700 camels, arrive at certain seasons, and 
outside the Kars gate bales are unloaded 


countries is a hereditary cift. The chief 


and carpets and rugs displayed which are a 
centres of production are Kurdistan, Kho- 


veritable feast to the eye of the cultured 
rassan, and Feraghan (Irak and Kirman), amateur. Carpets from Ferghana and 
each of these places having definite peculiarities of design and Tashkend, rugs from Bokhara, Khiva, and Teheran, from Tabriz 
ego The finest varieties come from Kurdistan, those and Afghanistan, from all the looms of the East, fixed or 
f Feraghan being generally looser in texture. Other places of nomadic, from all the wide area between Herat and the 
ra sneiiee Ae have existed but have declined, notably Shiraz, the Mediterranean Sea. 
capital of Fars, destroyed by earthquake in 1850. Shiraz rugs Here purchases can be made and bargains secured after pay- 
are extremely valuable and rare, not only by reason of the ces- ing the dues demanded by the custom house of f Turkey in Asia 
sation of manufacture, but and levied on goods on their way to Scutari or Trebizond. 
also because they were pro- Given the requisite discrimination and knowledge enough 
duced exclusively for royalty to be able to gauge a 


A SHUMACH RUG 


and were never sold or bartered fair price for 


priceless 


A SHIRAZ RUG 


in the markets. 

The rugs of Bokhara and 
Samarcand are in a class by 
themselves. They are excep- 
tionally fine and velvet-like in 
texture, the ground colouring 
is always dark red, sometimes 
almost black, and the design is 
geometrical—squares, stars, or 
crosses—in white lines. They 
are generally woven without 
borders. In’ Turkey the car- 
pets of Bagdad rival those of 
Persia for softness of texture 
and richness of colouriny. 
The back is often of pure silk, 
the pile generally of fine wool 
with silk lines introduced. 

In India the wool used is 
generally of coarser texture, 
the patterns consequently 


commodities, no undue 
haste, an Oriental gift for 
haggling, or the wise selec- 
tion of a “ Tallah”’ or ear- 
pet broker possessing these 
gifts, and the cultured col- 
lector of Eastern carpets is 
well repaid for the toils of 
a ten-days’ journey from 
the Turkish capital, and 
can return to his native 
country with a gladdened 
heart, if perhaps with a 
lightened purse. 

I am indebted to 
Messrs. Cardinal and Har- 
ford, the well - known 
importers of Oriental car- 
pets, for permission to illus- 
trate the examples shown 
on this page. 
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A PERSIAN SILK RUG 
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The Percy Stripe ... 
The Rose Panel Border 
The Rose Panel Corner 


CHAS. KNOWLES & Go. 


164, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


Ghe largest Showrooms in London. 


23, NORTH AUDLEY STREET 


THE TATLER 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RY. E. H. Hearne.—Try Druce and Co. of Baker 
Street; they hold perhaps the finest, and cer- 
tainly the largest stock of reproductions of eighteenth- 
century models. 

R. Fatconet (Dartmouth).—Your 
been answered by post. 

Rev. A. B. WynNE WiIxitson, I’. WALKER, RICHARD 
HirscHWALD, AND OTHERS.— 
The address of the Buisson 
Hella Syndicate is 54, Cheap- 
side; the firm is exhibiting 
at the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition. 


inquiry has 


E. Barr AyD ERNEST 
ALLDRIDGE.—English 
Ii'mpire examples such as 
yours have little or‘no value 
to a collector. 


E. W. GaL.swortHy.—See 
article in this section on 
Oriental carpets and rugs. 


NoTIcE TO SEVERAL Cor- 
RESPONDENTS.—I n quiries 
with reference to the value 
of antique pieces must be 
accompanied by photo- 
graphs. It is impossible to 
form any idea from a de- 
scription. 

F. W. H., “ Rover,” anp 
Artuur Gorro. — Subjects 
will be dealt with in future 
issues. 

F. Batpwin.—An idea of 
the value of your sideboard 
does not mean that any dealer will pay market price. 
“ Market value’ is a wide and fluctuating term, and 
the dealer also expects to live, although perhaps you 
do not see the necessity. 


Mempuis.—You will find the answers to your 
queries embodied in the first part of this present section. 


T. T. (Llandudno).—Can you send a more distinct 
photograph of the piece detailed in your letter? 


and inter-troop skill at arms. 


“On Either Side.” 


“Lhe many advantages of travelling by the 
East Coast route from London to Scotland 
are too well known to our readers to need more 
than a word en passant, the interesting little 
booklet just published entitled “On Either 


A TRIO OF TROPHIES 


These shields have been made to the order of the officers of the 13th Hussars for squadron shooting, regimental cricket, 

They (arranged in the above order from left to right) embody characteristic events in 

the history of the regiment, including a fine panel scene of the action taken at the Battle of Balaclava. They were 
designed and manufactured by Elkington and Co., Ltd., of 22, Regent Street, S W., and Birmingham 


Side” being an additional attraction to this, 
already popular route. It describes in a very 
attractive manner what can be seen from the 
railway carriage when travelling from Edin- 
burgh (Waverley) to London (King’s Cross). 
It is indispensable to all travellers and will also 
prove an acceptable souvenir for our foreign 
visitors. 


An Interesting Route. 
BY this route one has the unique opportunity 

of seeing distinctly three of the finest 
cathedrals in the British Isles—Durham, York, 
and Peterborough—and on a clear day the 
towers of Lincoln Cathedral. Not only are the 
places of historical and 
topical interest located 
but much reliable infor- 
mation is given regard- 
ing them. The historic 
high road originally con- 
structed by the Romans 
and known as the Great 
North Road is traversed, 
and the liome of the first 
English railway as well 
as the first locomotive is 
passed. 


te bo} 


The Duchess of 
Buccleuch’s Birthday. 

he Duchess of Buc- 

cleugh, who keeps 

her birthday on Sunday, 
has adorned her high 
rank for exactly a quarter 
of a century and main- 
tained with much grace 
and dignity the traditions 
of the great border house 
of which her husband is 
the head. No peeress ever more worthily filled 
the office of Mistress of the Robes than the 
duchess, who has held that high Court appoint- 
ment for so many years. She is a grande dame 
of the old school, with that stateliness of manner 
and carriage which is unfortunately conspicuous 
by its absence in some of the younger duciiesses 
of to-day. 
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2/~ per piece. 
3d. per yard. 
Gd. each. 


Ltd. 


LONDON, S.W. 


West End Showroom: 


(2 doors from Oxford Street). 


Write or call for prospectus. 


Estd. 1883.] 


The Latest in Compasses. 


HELIX COMPASSES 


(PATENT) 


ee 2 


GUNNA 


EL 


EITTED Witte 


FAWKES’ 


PATENT REVERSIBLE POINT. 


May be carried without danger in the pocket. 


Retail Price Gd. each. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., Great New Street, E.C, 


The Perfect System of House Furnishing. 


The difficulty of obtaining really good Furniture on convenient terms 
is overcome by our system, which combines a wide selection of 
high class furniture at cash prices from the best West End houses 
together with the three years’ system of payment by instalments. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING Co., Ltd. 


18, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
[Capital £50,000, 


Specially made by 


Maspero Fréres 


of Cairo, 


for 


the Cigarette Smoker 
of Delicate Taste. 
Delightfully Mild and 


Aromatic. 


In Three Sizes: 
8]/-, 7/-, and 5/- per 100. 
Of all High-class Tobacconists 
and Leading Hotels. 
London Office: 86, Strand. 
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is guaranteed on every sale. 
86 NEW BOND SF IONDON.W.} 
Aboat 4FKNIGHTSBRIDGE, SW. 72 Bold St. LIVERPOQ! 
and 1) St Marys Gate, MANCHESTER. 


Please write for Illustrated Art Catalogue No. 22. host free. 
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Beware of Imitations and Falsifications. 


CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


Prepared by the Municipality of CARLSBAD 


Be is the NATURAL and ONLY GENUINE Salt.-we | 


FOR DISEASES OF THE LIVER, 
DIABETES, CONSTIPATION, &c. 


Of all Chemists and Drug Stores. 
SEE THAT THE WRAPPER ROUND EACH BOTTLE BEARS THE SIGWATURE OF THE 
SOLE ACENTS:-INGRAM & ROYLE,L" LONDON, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 


THE SPHERE 


The Best Illustrated Weekly 
Newspaper Ever Produced. 


This is an actuai pnorwgraph of 
‘arments made by Mr. Bult. 


Prices from 55/= a suit. 
WRITE for patterns and further particulars. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


CASH TAILOR, 
140, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


If you may be on holiday, or if you may be abroad, 
THE SPHERE is the best weekly illustrated news- 
paper to get, because it summarises and pictorialises 
the doings of the week as no other illustrated paper 
does. The reason is, that a great amount of 
For cleaning Silver. ElectroPlate &c. editorial skill is put into every issue, the pictures 
being selected with knowledge and arranged with 


i Goddard's judgment. That is only part of the victory, which 
af is completed by the printing and paper, the best 
H PlatePowder to be got in the newspaper market. THE SPHERE 
i therefore interests your mind and pleases your 
eye. It is as good as a letter for friends abroad, 


and every number will be found in circulation all 
over the world long after the date of issue. 


6” THE SPHERE. 6° 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, 28. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 1s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Ca, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Sold everywhere 641/26 & 46. 


A UNIQUE DIGESTIVE 


FERNET—BRANCA 
BITTERS 


of world wide renown 


£2 oO WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
5 representative of the bond fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) Thatdeath result within one month after the accident, (6) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident be 
given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and uncer seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘Ocran AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limirep, Act, 1890," Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 (fthe Act. A print of the Act can be seen at the Princtpal Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from September 16, 1908. TERY IS a pe era a ee 
Subseribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 
but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this éffeect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subseription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OCEAN AGGIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 36-44, Moorgate Sireet, London, E.G. 
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There’s No Getting Away From It! 


The important question of the Public Health has in recent years 
formed the subject of much debate at meetings of Learned Societies, 
Public Bodies, and also in Parliament. It has been treated by the Press, 
and discussed in the Family Circle with that regard which its undoubted 
importance demands. | 

Statistics relating to this question have been prepared by recognised 
authorities, and are beyond dispute. These statistics are accessible 
to the public whenever they feel disposed to peruse them. 

The Student of Cause and Effect can find much material for reflection 
in this direction, but the Man in the Street, who in this age of hustle has 
not the time to devote to such researches, is content with FACTS briefly put. 


It is a FACT that the Public Health 
has steadily improved since the 
introduction of Beecham’s Pills. It 
is also a FACT that the sale of 
Beecham’s Pills has steadily in- 
creased since their introduction. 
The connection is apparent! The 
deduction obvious! 


BEECHAWM’S 
PILLS 


are recognised as the most reliable medicine for those disorders of the 
digestive organs—notably the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels—which give 
rise to many and complicated forms of disease. 

The public are alive to this Fact. Hence the ever-increasing sales of 
Beecham’s Pills mean improved Public Health. Thus do we arrive at 


A Logical Conclusion. 


MORAL.—Use BEECHAM’S PILLS and 
fortify yourself against disease. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price I/I} (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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